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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Senate raised an unprecedented 
issue between itself and the President when, on January 
9, by a vote of 44 to 37, it decided to reconsider the con- 
firmation of three appointees to the 
Federal power commission whom, be- 
fore the Christmas recess, it had already 
approved. It acted thus according to a Senate rule which 
allows reconsideration of confirmations within two legis- 
lative days after the first action. The motive for recon- 
sideration was the fact that the three members of the 
Commission had at their first meeting discharged two 
officials who had long been known to be severe towards 
power companies. The accusation was freely made that 
these appointees had thus early shown their subservience 
and that of the President towards these companies. Im- 
mediately after the discharge, the Commission announced 
that it would allow all those employes who had been 
discharged to apply for reinstatement, and in fact the 
two in question did so apply. In two vigorous messages, 
one to the Senate and one to the public, the President 
refused to resubmit the names, being supported in this by 
an opinion of the Attorney-General that the officials in 
question having once been confirmed by the Senate and 
having taken the oath of office could not be removed 
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except by Executive action. Upon a motion of Senator 
Walsh of Montana, consideration of the nominees was 
again put on the calendar, but action on appropriations 
bills was holding up the result at this writing. Meanwhile, 
the Senate confirmed four of the President’s nominees 
for the new tariff commission. Opposition, however, 
arose to the name of Edgar Brossard, who was accused 
of being favorable to the sugar interests and of being 
an extreme high-tariff man. A further difference with 
the President arose on the question of drought relief. 
The Senate voted an extra $15,000,000 to the $45,000,000 
appropriation bill already voted by the House. The latter 
body thereupon rejected the additional figure and after a 
conference the Senate receded from its stand. The bill 
was passed and went to the President for signature. 
Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, however, served notice 
that he would delay the regular agricultural appropriation 
bill unless it carried $25,000,000 to be allotted to the Red 
Cross for food relief in the drought area. Failure to pass 
the agricultural bill would mean an extra session. 

A curious situation arose when a newspaperman, Frank 
R. Kent, of the Baltimore Sun, called attention to what 
he termed the “ownership” of the Democratic party by 
Chairman John J. Raskob, through the 
loans he had made to it for campaign 
purposes and for reducing the deficit. 
Mr. Raskob replied in a sharp letter in which he accused 
Mr. Kent of raising the religious issue and denied ex- 
clusive personal control of the party’s policies and em- 
ployes. Mr. Kent immediately returned to the charge 
by reiterating his accusation and declaring the situation 
was unhealthy and humiliating to the party. Meanwhile, 
ex-Governor Alferd E. Smith demanded an apology from 
the Republican National Committee for having circulated 
the bogus telegram read last year at the Joel Parker din- 
ner in New Jersey. Jowett Shouse, Executive Director 
of the Democratic National Committee, at the same time 
charged the Republicans with having raised the religious 
issue in several States during the late campaign. 


Political 
Maneuvers 


Bolivia.—Following the Presidential and Parliamentary 
elections on January 4, which resulted in the selection of 
a Coalition Republican-Liberal Government headed by Dr. 
Daniel Salamanca, Republican, for the 
President, and Jose Luis Tejada, Liberal, 
for Vice-President, charges that parti- 
ality had been shown the Liberals were denied by the 
military junta, which published a general manifesto de- 
tailing its action since it went into power to show that it 
had complied in all points with its promise regarding 
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personal guarantees and respect for Constitutional prin- 
ciples. The junta set February 23 for the inauguration 
of the newly elected Congress which will be preceded by 
the handing over by the junta of the government to the 
recently elected President——The collapse in the price of 
tin with its consequent economic depression has been felt 
even in Government circles.. It was understood that the 
Council of Education would make a reduction of thirty 
per cent in school appropriations from last year’s figure, 
with the likelihood that some 300 schools will be closed. 
Other branches of the Government would, it was an- 
ticipated, suffer even more drastic reductions. 


China.—Announcement was made January 14 that by 
agreement with the Nanking Government Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, the former Mukden war lord, will take up 
his headquarters in Peking, retaining the 
vice-commandership of his armies but 
under Nanking. Communists con- 
tinued their banditry and there were grave reports that 
the Reds had trapped a large force of Government troops 
sent to rout them in Kiangsi province. There were un- 
confirmed reports also of rebel victories in the South. 
Press dispatches to the New York Times, January 9, 
stated that the Government troops continued unable to 
suppress the Mohammedans, who burned to death their 
unransomed captives, while 30,000 additional prisoners 
were starved to death and other thousands died naturally 
of starvation. On January 12 a communication to the 
League of Nations from the Nanking Government asked 
for advice for the Nationalists on the financial and transit 
reconstruction of China. It was anticipated that the move 
was made in preparation for obtaining a loan under the 
League auspices. 


Government 
Status 





Cuba.—While the Government continued arresting 
prominent men on charges of plotting revolt, an informal 
conference was held by partisans of President Machado 
and ex-President Menocal in conse- 
quence of which it was unofficially stated 
that the following conciliation terms had 
been favorably discussed: First, immediate appointment 
of a new non-partisan Cabinet representative of all phases 
of Cuban national life. Second, amendment of the Con- 
stitution so as to restore the Constitution as drafted in 
1900 before the United States turned over the island to 
the Cuban Republican Government. Third, President 
Machado to vacate his office on May 20, 1932. Fourth, 
immediate reorganization of the three political parties, 
permitting an opening for a fourth party. Fifth, holding 
of national elections on November 1 of this year for 
President and half of the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives, the new President to assume office May 20, 
1932, and the new Congressmen on the first Monday in 
April of the same year. Sixth, the national army of 
Cuba will guarantee the impartiality of the election, there 
being no appeals for outside control. However, on Janu- 
ary 9 the apparent development of a new crisis led to 
a stringent curb on the press and President Machado in- 
definitely suspended publication of all the capital’s Span- 
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ish papers. It was understood that the move was made 
to prevent central and western sections of the island from 
learning of a revolutionary movement which had started 
that day in the provinces of Camaguey and Oriente. In 
the Oriente province on January 13 about 16,750,000 
pounds of sugar cane were burned on various plantations. 
A Government decree was also issued granting unre- 
stricted powers of arrest and investigation to all members 
of the army including officers and soldiers regardless of 
whether they were on active duty or not, or within their 
jurisdiction or not. On January 12 Congress convened 
after the holidays and one of the first measures to be 
taken up dealt with a bill to organize the new central 
district, provided for by a Constitutional amendment and 
under which the Havana municipality will go out of ex- 
istence so that the capital of the country may become a 
district like the District of Columbia in the United States. 


France.—Parliament resumed its sessions on January 
13, after the protracted adjournment of over three weeks, 
effected by the Steeg forces to consolidate their position 
and fill the vacancies caused by the anti- 
religious coloring of the Premier’s dec- 
laration of policy. The first session of 
the Chamber was devoted to choosing its President. No 
candidate received a majority on the first ballot. On the 
second, Fernand Bouisson, Socialist Deputy, who pre- 
sided for the last three years, was reelected against his 
sole opponent, Maurice Bouilloux-Lafont, of the Left 
Radical group, by a count of 260 to 221. The principal 
business before the present Chamber was the budget for 
the fiscal year beginning April 1, balanced in the Finance 
Committee at approximately 50,000,000,000 francs ($2,- 
000,000,000), and the huge public-works program in- 
augurated by Premier Tardieu last year. 

The tenure of the Steeg Ministry was regarded as un- 
certain, relying as it does on the continued solid support 
of the Socialist party, which holds not a single post in 
Cabinet. Their exclusion was the price 
paid to secure a modicum of support 
from the Left Center. Of the thirty 
members, including eighteen Ministers and twelve sub- 
secretaries, six are Senators, and twenty-four Deputies. 
The latter are divided as follows: eight Radicals and 
Radical-Socialists; five Left Republicans; seven Left 
Radicals, and four from the smaller groups of the Left 
Center. The members of the Center groups who accepted 
appointments in the Steeg Cabinet were the object of 
reproach from their party associates and the Right press. 


Parliament 
Resumes 


Cabinet 
Complications 


Germany.—Although the Government had been de- 
feated generally in its attack on price levels, it planned to 
decree a uniform cut of ten per cent in the price of food 
products, proprietary and pharmaceutical 
articles, trade-marked package goods, 
and household commodities. The new 
start made in this field seemed to give more promise than 
the projected cuts in rents, light, heat, power and fuel. 
But the general attitude towards the Government’s cam- 
paign for lower prices has been one of widespread scep- 
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ticism. Chancellor Bruening told a large audience gathered 
at the City Hall of Ratibor, Silesia, that he could not 
continue to bear his responsibility unless a sense of sin- 
cerity and honesty was restored to the people. On a trip 
to Breslau the Chancellor was greeted with vehement 
demonstrations against the Government. At Oppelin, 
Gleiwitz and Rosenberg the Chancellor’s party was hooted 
and its automobiles were stoned by demonstrators. At 
Neisse, the party was met by crowds carrying banners 
with the inscription, “Give us work and bread.” At Glatz 
and Waldenburg the police were forced to disperse the 
mobs. The Chancellor told his audience that he was 
perfectly aware of the workers’ plight without such 
demonstrations. After the trip in the Eastern provinces, 
the Chancellor was confined to bed, suffering from grip, 
it was reported, and from exhaustion. 


Great Britain.—All through the closing sessions of the 
Indian Round Table Conference there existed some fears 
that the advances made during the Conference would be 
nullified. Two points of conflict were 
uppermost. The first of these was the 
inability of the Moslem and Hindu 
representatives to agree on the question of the electorate. 
Following the rejection by the Hindus of the Moslem 
demand for a majority of seats in the Punjab and Bengal 
legislatures and separate elections in all other Provinces 
where the Moslems were in a minority, the Moslems ad- 
vanced another compromise ; this agreed to accept a forty- 
nine-per-cent Moslem representation in the Punjab and 
a forty-six-per-cent in Bengal, with the right to contest 
the special constituencies in both Provinces, and with the 
guarantee of the Moslem special minority rights and 
separate electorates in the other Provinces. The Hindus 
were on the point of accepting these terms, and the Con- 
ference felt that the most troublesome problem was ad- 
justed, when the Sikhs disrupted the peace by demanding 
a twenty-four-per-cent representation in the Punjab, in- 
stead of the seventeen per cent which they held; their 
demand cut down the Hindu representation to twenty- 
seven per cent. The second point of conflict was the 
opposition of the Conservatives to the proposed Consti- 
tution outlined by Lord Sankey. As summarized, the 
legislative framework included a responsible central and 
autonomous government; the Upper Chamber members 
from British India, would be elected by the Provincial 
Legislatures, the Lower Chamber representatives by a 
direct or indirect vote; members from the independent 
States would be appointed by the Maharajah. The major- 
ity leader would become Prime Minister and the Govern- 
ment thus formed would have authority in all Federal 
matters except foreign relations, defense and finance; 
these would remain under British control. Both Labor 
and Liberal spokesmen signified approval of the proposed 
Constitution, but the Conservatives opposed the establish- 
ment of a Federal Government as unworkable, and 
favored the extension of Provincial authority in accord- 
ance with the Simon Report. 

Desperate efforts were continued by the Government 
to settle the strikes in the coal-mining and textile indus- 
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tries. In a Conference held between the owners and 
miners at Cardiff, the basis of an agree- 
ment was favored by which the seven- 
and-one-half-hour day with no reduction 
in wages would be continued pending further negotiations. 
The owners were incensed by Prime Minister MacDon- 
ald’s attack on them, mentioned last week. Distress was 
reported among the 140,000 Welsh miners who have been 
idle since January 1; the price of coal was increased and 
the shortage was felt in other industries. In the textile 
strike in Lancashire, neither weavers nor owners would 
compromise. The Northern Textile Trade Federation, 
representing the unions in the entire industry, pledged 
support to the 25,000 weavers. The number of idle, be- 
cause of the strike and the lockout, was well over 200,000 
with a threat that 300,000 more workers would be in- 
volved. Questions of wage reduction in the boot-and-shoe 
industry arose, with possible strikes impending. 


Industrial 
Disputes 


Ireland.—The Dunbar case, mentioned in our issue for 
January 10, resulted in bitter controversy. Following the 
action of the Mayo County Council in refusing to accept 
Miss Dunbar as County Librarian be- 
cause of her disabilities, especially in the 
Gaelic language, the Local Government 
Department sent an Inspector to investigate the Mayo 
County Council; he reported that the Council had per- 
formed its legal duties correctly, save in refusing to ac- 
cept Miss Dunbar, presented by the Appointments Com- 
mission. Because of this, the Cosgrave Government or- 
dered the suppression of the County Council and ap- 
pointed a paid Commissioner, P. J. Bartley, to administer 
the affairs of the County. It was revealed that three other 
candidates possessing all the qualifications for Librarian 
in this Irish-speaking area were rejected in favor of Miss 
Dunbar. The case aroused serious protest throughout 
Ireland. 


Mayo Council 
Suppressed 


Mexico.—A severe earthquake was felt in Mexico City 
on January 14. Many person were killed and more in- 
jured, and severe property damage was done. The center 
of the shaken zone was said to be the 
city of Oaxoca, which was practically 
destroyed. The severity of the earth- 
quake was said to be the greatest in nineteen years. Earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions had previously occurred 
in the Islands of the Tres Marias, Mexico's penal colony. 


Earthquake 


Peru.—On January 8 the National Sanctions Court 
decreed that Augusto B. Leguia, deposed President of 
Peru, in conjunction with his three sons, must reimburse 
the national treasury to the extent of 
25,000,000 soles (about $7,625,000) for 
misuse of public funds during the eleven 
years of the Leguia administration. The decision was 
made following a three months’ investigation. Two days 
after the court’s sentence a brother of the former Presi- 
dent, Roberto Leguia, ex-President of the Senate, was 
imprisoned in the national penitentiary on charges of 
“illegal enrichment.” 
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Russia.—Plans for a national budget of 30,200,000,000 
rubles, or more than $15,000,000,000, probably the largest 
national budget that any government has ever known, 
were presented on January 9 to the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Soviet 
Government by Gregory Grinko, Soviet 
Commissar of Finance. At the same time a prospective 
income of 31,750,000,000 rubles was announced including 
such sources of income as savings banks, State insurance, 
- collective and State farms and all industry. These sources 
were wholly or largely omitted in the “ unified State 
budget,” which had been presented the previous week to 
the Soviet Congress by Valerian V. Kuibeshev, head of 
the State Planning Committee, which brought the figures 
down to 10,000,000,000 rubles less than in the “ financial 
plan” of M. Grinko,. Inflation phenomena were at hand. 
The currency emission at the close of 1930 was 4,500,000,- 
000 rubles, nearly double the issue outstanding at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year 1929-30. More currency emis- 
sion was planned by M. Grinko for 1931. The “ reserve 
fund ”’ of the plan would be transformed from paper into 
goods as the industrial program proceeded. 


1931 Budget 


Salvador.—Unofficial returns from the Presidential 
election, held in the middle of the month, according to 
Associated Press dispatches, indicated that Arturo Araujo, 
an agricultural leader, was elected Chief 
Executive. All told, there were five 
candidates in the field and the incom- 
plete returns showed Sr. Araujo’s vote 101,800 as against 
111,640 divided among his four adversaries. 


Presidential 
Eleciion 


Spain.—As a measure to prevent the recurrence of 
such an affair as the revolt of the royal air force, led by 
Major Ramon Franco last December, King Alfonso issued 
a decree on January 9 abolishing the 
former branch of service, and substitut- 
ing for it a new organization, which will 
be a part of the army instead of an independent collateral 
unit. Officers who held commissions in the former organi- 
zation were notified that they could apply for reinstate- 


Flying Corps 
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ment under the new plan, an arrangement which would - 


allow for the exclusion of republican sympathizers or 
other disloyal elements from the air service. Officers in 
other branches of the army could also become eligible for 
transfer to the air force by application. Republicans 
and radical agitators were maintaining just enough dis- 
order to keep the Government anxious and alert, appar- 
ently with a view to obstructing the election plans and 
giving semblance to a future claim that the voters were 
intimidated. 





Disarmament.—Concerning the future disarmament 
conference the suggestion was made in Geneva that the 
commission for the European Union, which convened on 
January 16, should consider the pro- 
posal for a truce by which existing arma- 
ments should be stabilized until the con- 
ference meets in 1932. A note was sent by the Soviet 
Government on January 14 to Great Britain, Germany, 
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Italy, Norway, Persia, Poland, France, and Japan pro- 
posing that the future president of the conference be 
nominated not by a group or organization of Powers (the 
League of Nations) but by a plenary session of the con- 
ference when it meets. It proposed also that the president 
should not be a citizen of any State lacking normal rela- 
tions with one of the participants ; and that the conference 
be held on the territory of a State recognizing the Soviets. 
( Switzerland, like the United States, does not hold diplo- 
matic relations with the Soviet Government.) The plan 
of the European Union was attacked by the Soviet press 
as a French plan for domination. 


Reparations Question.—The delegation of the League 
of Nations, for the question of gold distribution, sitting 
at Geneva, was occupied in discussing the report prepared 
for that purpose by the financial section 
of the League Secretariat. Radical re- 
forms were recommended in the report, 
the chief point being that central banks were to be allowed 
much greater freedom of action, particularly to cooper- 
ate. The importance of the Bank for International Set- 
tlements at Basel was stressed. Tariffs and high wage 
levels were attacked. Legal reserve minimums were to be 
greatly reduced; gold exchanges were to be kept in cen- 
tral banks ; lending was to be freed from artificial restric- 
tions; flow of capital and goods was to be accelerated; 
gold movements should take their normal course. Dis- 
agreement was rumored between the British and the 
French delegates. 


Gold Delegation 


League of Nations.—The Opium Advisory Committee 
began its sessions in Geneva on January 9. The Turkish 
consul at Geneva, who was the first representative Turkey 
had sent to the Committee, declared Tur- 
key’s willingness to adhere to the Geneva 
opium convention and the projected con- 
vention for the limitation of narcotics, provided the agree- 
ment assured to Turkey a satisfactory “ quota.” A strong 
plea was made by Spain before the Committee that the 
“American ” or Crane plan for limiting the manufacture 
of narcotics be considered along with the draft conven- 
tion submitted by the British on January 9. But the race 
for drug manufacturing quotas continued. 


Opium 


Convention 





Next week, Hilaire Belloc will begin a series 
of monthly articles for America. In the first 
article he will tell of the recent campaign which 
is “‘Whitewashing Henry VIII.” 

Francis P. LeBuffe will issue a needed warning 
not to take all scientists at the face value of their 
words in “ Dr. Millikan and the Creator.” 

The recent laymen’s retreat convention will be 
the subject of a report from William I. Lonergan, 
who represented AMERICA there. 

The second instalment of Gerhard Hirschfeld’s 
important series on “ War Dangers in Europe” 
will deal with “ The Political Consequences.” 
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The Injunction and Labor Disputes 


E welcome the condemnation of the use of the in- 

junction in labor disputes recently issued by the 
National Civic Federation. Congress has thus far declined 
to adopt any remedial legislation, although the abuse of 
the Federal injunction is now generally admitted to be one 
of the most irritating of all irritating factors in the in- 
dustrial world. 

This is clearly recognized by James W. Gerard, who 
writes the Federation’s report. Remedial legislation is 
imperative if the workers are to be reassured “ that the 
judiciary and the great powers vested in it, are not being 
unduly and unwarrantably used in determining industrial 
relations and policies that should govern industrial life.” 
As an object of special condemnation, Mr. Gerard cites 
the use of the abominable “ yellow-dog” contract as a 
basis for the issuance of injunctions.” Congress, he 
thinks, should clearly state through appropriate legisla- 
tion, that such injunctions are contrary to public policy. 

While the public at large is beginning, at least, to feel 
that the ends of justice are frequently frustrated by the 
issuance of injunctions, not many know the absurd lengths 
to which some courts, State as well as Federal, have gone. 
From time to time some of these abuses have been noted 
in these pages, and Senator Norris has repeatedly, but 
inffectively, brought them to the notice of Congress. 
Thus a Federal court in Iowa enjoined, under penalty of 
conviction for contempt of court, certain strikers from 
telling anyone, either verbally or in writing, that the strike 
was going on, or that the factory in which they had once 
been employed, had required them to sign a “ yellow- 
dog ” contract ; while a State court forbade under penalty 
a group of strikers to sing, even in church, certain hymns 
deemed obnoxious by the mine owners. 

Perhaps the most objectionable feature of these injunc- 
tions is the ease with which they are granted after the 
court has heard but one side of the case. Often enough, 
too, they have been granted not after an open hearing, 
but on the presentation of affidavits. Whatever his 
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qualifications, no Federal judge is omniscient, and many 
of them seem to cling with a deathless grip to the theory 
that property rights must be held more sacred than any 
and all other human rights. All the parties in interest 
should be fully heard; they should have the right to 
present testimony, and to cross examine, before a restrain- 
ing order is issued. Mr. Gerard believes that a temporary 
restraining order, with provisions for continuing it, when 
necessary, is justified upou a showing that substantial 
and irremediable injury will result, in default of im- 
mediate action. To this no objection can be taken; what 
is thoroughly objectionable and unjustifiable is the cus- 
tom, in which some courts have fallen, of issuing in- 
junctions in the most complicated labor disputes, almost 
upon simple application by the employers. 

At the base of nearly every application for an injunc- 
tion is the conviction that working men form unions not 
by right, but by readily revocable privilege. Nothing can 
effectively prevent all abuse of the injuction, except full 
recognition of the right of workers to join with their 
fellows. 

Still, what Congress and the several State legislatures 
can do to provide remedial legislation, they should do. 
No property rights would suffer serious harm, were the 
injunction so curbed as to make its issuance regularly 
contingent upon hearing both sides of the case. We have 
no quarrel with property rights. But it is time to impress 
upon our courts the conviction that other human rights 
are at least equally worthy of consideration. 


Fomenting Hatred 


EPUBLICAN party managers made a bad mistake 

last Autumn when they chose to fight certain Demo- 
cratic candidates by attacking the Catholic Church. The 
chairman in Kentucky is willing to admit that it was a 
bad mistake. Further than that, he does not go. 

Thus the Republican candidate for the Senate from 
Kentucky, Mr. Robsion, ordered 125,000 copies of a vile 
and trashy sheet, specializing in hatred and misrepresen- 
tation of the Catholic Church, and distributed them 
throughout the State. 

Mr. Robsion was badly beaten at the polls. 

That remarkable man, J. Thomas Heflin, who has long 
misrepresented the State of Alabama in the Senate, had 
recourse to the same sheet. Mr. Heflin ran as an “ inde- 
pendent,” having been repudiated by the Democratic 
party. 

But his shifts availed him nothing. Mr. Heflin was 
overwhelmingly defeated. 

For the State of Montana, certain cartoons illustrat- 
ing a lying attack upon Governor Smith, and sold by the 
publishers of the sheet referred to above, were selected. 
They were supposed to aid Albert J. Galen, but Mr. 
Galen’s opponent, Senator Walsh, won an easy reelection. 

How badly the Republican party was advised is becom- 
ing plainer day by day through the Nye Senate investigat- 
ing committee. To the great disappointment of his friends 
who remembered him as a valiant reformer some twenty 
years ago, the national Republican manager, Robert H. 
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Lucas, is put to straits. It is hard to dissociate him from 
complicity in dealing with the venders of religious bigotry 
and hatred. It is hard to see why, if he wished to oppose 
Senator Norris, he should do so under the name of John 
M. Fetters. 

As the Republican New York Evening Post admits 
editorially, religious bigotry was among the chief reasons 
why Governor Smith was defeated two years ago. After 
that, it was necessary for the Republican party to assume 
the virtue of Caesar’s wife. It has played the role ill. 
But cannot these recent defeats teach it that the people 
are tiring of these attacks upon the Catholic Church? 


The Newspaper Menace 


T is somewhat difficult to understand why any Ameri- 

can newspaper should cater to the atheists in the com- 
munity. There was a time when the newspaper rule was 
to refrain from attacks upon Christianity, but that day 
seems past. At least one large chain of newspapers daily 
runs a department conducted by a columnist who rarely 
loses an opportunity of carping at religion. The same 
chain publishes a column written by a man who again 
and again has publicly stated that the most vicious agency 
at work in this country today is religion. Other column- 
ists, Arthur Brisbane, for instance, while rarely indulging 
in open attacks against religion, assume a superior air 
as though belief in the supernatural were the distinguish- 
ing mark of the credulous and feeble-minded. 

This tendency creates a serious problem for Catholic 
parents. As the Archbishop of Cincinnati wrote in a 
splendid letter, on January 2, “ sensationalists from all 
walks of life, and with no qualifications’ can attack the 
most sacred principles of faith and morals, and not only 
win the headlines, but also, apparently, the approbation 
of the editor. “ A mechanic can blatantly deny the ex- 
istence of God; an engineer can reject the spirituality and 
immortality of the soul; a capitalist who never looked 
into a book of history or studied Christianity can deny 
the Divinity of Christ, and reject His whole sacramental 
system,” writes the Archbishop. “To such writers are 
accorded the headlines in our papers.’’ On the other hand, 
men who can write “ from a wealth of experience” are 
considered useless and “ old fashioned.” If ever a proof 
of the Archbishop’s indictment were needed, it could be 
drawn by comparing the publicity given Chesterton, one 
of the wittiest and soundest of modern writers, and the 
ineffable Judge Lindsey, quite without standing among 
jurists and sociologists, by the New York press. Each 
on occasion spoke of marriage. But it was Lindsey who 
figured in the prominent headlines. 

The inference seems to be that the American press 
prefers to write for atheists and buffoons. The bad taste 
of the average American newspaper is all but proverbial. 
It would now seem that the average American paper is 
desirous of adding to bad taste, bad morals. When a 
journal like the Cincinnati Enquirer (once the leading 
“yellow journal” of the country, but more recently a 
journal of pretensions to respectability) publishes articles, 
which, according to the Archbishop, are an open defense 
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of adultery and other sexual aberrations, it is time for 
decent men and women to take steps to end the scandal. 
The attacks of which the Archbishop complains appeared 
not only in the Enquirer, but also in a number of Ameri- 
can newspapers. 

As the Archbishop points out, the business interests and 
the property owners assuredly would not permit the pub- 
lication of articles by radical writers, advocating the 
abolition of the rights of private property. Their influ- 
ence would soon induce an offending newspaper to reject 
articles of that kind. Similarly, upright and clean-minded 
men should protest vigorously against the field opened by 
the newspapers to men to whom no tenet of the Christian 
Faith or of Christian morality is sacred. 

The newspaper, once a simple nuisance by reason of 
its bad taste, is fast becoming a dangerous menace by 
reason of its bad morals. Parents have a solemn duty 
to debar the offensive newspaper from their homes. Our 
Catholic organization would do a service to the com- 
munity by letting editors know that they disapprove of 
articles which, by attacking religion and morality, attack 
the home and the State as well. 


The Senate’s Milk Bottle 


O* January 10, the Senate passed the maternity bill 
by a thumping majority. Only ten Senators voted 
against it. Previous to the vote, Senator King, of Utah, 
rose to show that the Constitution gave the Senate no 
authority whatever to enact the bill. 

Senator King has been making this speech for ten 
years. He has probably repeated it five hundred times. 
In the House, it is generally made by H. St. George 
Tucker, of Virginia. 

It has never been answered. No Senator or Repre- 
sentative has yet even attempted to attack the argument. 

Congress, however, has invariably answered it by enact- 
ing the measure plainly shown to be warranted by no 
clause in the Constitution. 

It is true that on January 10, Senator Barkley, of Ken- 
tucky, who a few weeks ago boasted on the floor of 
the Senate that the people of his Commonwealth were a 
proud and independent people, interrupted the discourse 
of Senator King. The Senator’s argument consisted in 
drawing a parallel, impassioned but trite, between hogs 
and children. Thereafter he went down on his knees to 
beg, in the name of his proud and independent fellow- 
Kentuckians, for a Federal dole. 

If the proud and independent people of that Common- 
wealth are unable to stoop personally to look after the 
physical welfare of their own children, we fear that the 
native stock is doomed to early extinction. It is incon- 
ceivable that they will get much help—aside from the 
dole—from a Bureau directed at Washington by a waspish 
spinster. 

The road is now open for the education bill, with its 
control of the local schools by bureaucrats at Washing- 
ton. It is also open to the establishment of a Federal 
bread line. We may stop short of the creation of a Fed- 
eral Department for the Support of Mendicants, but that 
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is not certain. All that is certain is that our destinies are 
in the hands of cheap politicians. 

This Congress has shown its purposes plainly. It does 
not intend to permit the Constitution to stand in the way 
of any scheme, however unconstitutional, that can sum- 
mon enough supporters to cause trouble at the next elec- 
tions. Not what the Constitution permits or makes man- 
datory, but what lobbyists demand, is the limitation upon 
its powers now graciously conceded by Congress. 


The New Encyclical 


HE Encyclical of December 31, 1930, on Christian 
Marriage has been received with joy and gratitude 
by the whole Catholic world. We more than suspect that 
the same feelings pervade the breasts of many sincere 
and upright men and women who are not Catholics. 
Keenly aware of the subtle attacks upon the home and 
the family, so common in these irreligious days, they also 
know that no modern religious or social agency can repel 
them, but only the Catholic Church. 

Thousands who began to read the Encyclical on Edu- 
cation in an aloof, if not in a hostile spirit, ended by 
agreeing with it. In teaching that God must have His 
place in the life of the child and the life of the school, 
and that the State is not the master of our destinies, the 
Encyclical simply affirmed the only position open to the 
man whose principles are at once Christian and American. 
In his teachings on the sacredness of chaste wedlock, and 
his condemnation of the grave evils which are degrading 
marriage and making homes impossible, Pius XI will have 
the support of all intelligent and upright men. 

No Encyclical, not even that on Education, ever re- 
ceived so widespread and immediate a publication. The 
Associated Press, working. in conjunction with the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference and the Catholic 
press, arranged to have the complete text cabled to New 
York, and on January 9, it was published by the New 
York Times and the New York World. Papers in every 
city in the United States used telegraphic accounts rang- 
ing from brief resumés to fairly complete synopses. This 
publicity indicates both the importance of the subjects 
treated in the Encyclical, and the eager desire of Ameri- 
cans to learn precisely what the Pontiff had written. 

In fact, the Encyclical is among the most remarkable 
ever penned. The “conditions, needs, errors, and vices 
that affect the family and society,” are so fully treated 
that the Encyclical constitutes a veritable theological and 
philosophical treatise. No one, Catholic or non-Catholic, 
can now plead ignorance of the teachings of the Catholic 
Church on the nature of marriage and of the family, or 
on divorce, birth control, the companionate, and allied 
moral and social evils. The Pontiff has spoken in lan- 
guage that cannot be misunderstood. If any Catholics 
were led astray by the assertions of not a few advocates 
of contraception that the condemnation of this vile prac- 
tice was about to be rescinded by the Church, the clear 
and unmistakable language of Pius XI must undeceive 
both them and the non-Catholic world. 

The Encyclical should be read and studied by all 
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Catholics. In particular, a copy should be placed in the 
hands of every student in our colleges, so that no young 
man or woman may leave them without a complete knowl- 
edge of what the Encyclical teaches. The heads of our 
Holy Name Societies, sodalities, and similar organizations, 
should consider it a most commendable work of zeal to 
distribute copies to their members and to their non- 
Catholic friends. As zealous pastors will doubtless draw 
many a topic for future sermons from this storehouse, 
their hearers will profit more largely after they have 
read the whole document. 

Last week the Catholic Mind announced that the 
complete text of the Encyclical would be published in its 
issue for January 22. Within four days, orders for 
75,000 copies had been received. As this publication sells 
for five cents a copy, with liberal discount for quantity 
orders, pastors and heads of educational and religious 
institutions here have an easy opportunity of giving wide 
publicity to the Encyclical. We thoroughly dislike even 
the appearance of advertising on this page, but the im- 
portance of the matter justifies the insertion of the state- 
ment that the address of the Catholic Mind is 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 


Savagery Unchained 


HE newest lynching to disgrace the country is re- 

ported from a small town in Missouri. It presents 
the usual features of cowardly officials, who although 
they had a battery of field artillery at their command, did 
nothing to protect the prisoner or the law. “TI held up 
my hand,” reports the sheriff, “and asked the mob not 
to do anything.” This futile gesture registered, he stepped 
aside to give the mob its way. 

With the battery safe in its arsenal three miles away, 
the mob worked swiftly. The prisoner was dragged to a 
schoolhouse in the open country, and chained to the ridge- 
pole. The building was then drenched with gasolene, and 
set on fire. Thereafter the mob stood in silence to listen 
to the screams of a man burning to death. 

We have had many lynchings in this country. But for 
sheer savagery this spectacle is, we think, unique. 

The crime against the unfortunate prisoner, unspeak- 
able as it is, is not the sole charge that now lies against 
the State of Missouri. The State cannot quench the 
flames that seared and burned a human frame, until it 
bore no semblance to the body of a man. But it can and 
must avenge the crime, brazen and flaunting, against its 
authority, which is the authority of God. 

Missouri can redeem itself, in part, by invoking every 
agency at its disposal, to bring these murderers to the bar 
of justice. Condemnatory language is now as futile as 
the sheriff’s gesture. The State must act, or rest content 
with savagery unpunished, unchecked, within its borders. 

With ghastly fitness, the mob made a schoolhouse the 
instrument of crime against God and man. Its spirit 
would pull down every school, and court of justice, and 
altar of religion in this country. Can any community, 
whose officials offer no stronger protection to a prisoner 
than a gesture, be deemed civilized ? 
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Poisoning Negro Youth 


Joun LaFareg, S.J. 


could discuss, it seems unfortunate to waste space 

on Clarence Darrow. But even Darrow can take 
on a significance from circumstance, if not from any 
force of his own cogitations. Such a circumstance was his 
talk on December 13 last to the students of Howard Uni- 
versity. It was reported in the Negro press (the Balti- 
more Afro-American) as follows: 

“Tf there is a god, he is white. So don’t depend on him. Depend 
on yourselves.” 

Clarence Darrow leaned over the speaker’s desk in the packed 
chapel of Howard University in Washington, D. C., and paused 
to let his words sink into the minds of 700 students. 

The silence that reigned for a few seconds until he resumed 
speaking was almost uncanny. Nobody cheered, although there 
doubtless were hundreds who wanted to clap their hands in em- 
phatic approval. The atmosphere was tense—tense with the pent-up 
emotions of the growing, thinking, stirring youth of an oppressed 
race that agreed, most of them, with Darrow, yet did not dare 
applaud so revolutionary a sentiment. 

“Prayer won’t do you any good,” remarked Darrow. “ What 
your race needs is education, as good as you can get, courage, 
perseverance, and as many of the material needs and comforts 
as it is possible to obtain. I am not saying that you should not 
give to churches if you want to, but I am saying that, with the 
little money the Negro has, he should consider material, practical 
things very carefully... . 

“Your race has accomplished a great deal by these methods of 
education and organization, but nothing by prayer, reliance on 
preachers and native trust in the deity. 

“If there is a Lord who governs everything, be sure that he 
knew all about your troubles before you took to him. And he had 
done nothing about them. He stood by when your ancestors were 
dragged from their homes in Africa and shipped across the ocean 
into servitude. ... He has been present at every lynching and 
burning. . . . And he has never helped!” 

No, great mental strain is needed to pierce the absurdity 
of Darrow’s reasoning. For it was precisely his spiritual 
strength, derived from prayer and a firm belief in a God 
of justice, that has enabled the American Negro to make, 
in a few brief generations, a progress from a state of 
servitude in a degree unparalleled by any nation in history. 

Equally patent is the hypocrisy of sympathizing with 
the oppression of the race, while, at the same time, offer- 
ing to his hearers a cup of mental poison, even from the 
standpoint of strictly racial justice. It is perfectly true 
that “ with the little money the Negro has, he should con- 
sider material, practical things very carefully. He must 
have them if he is te continue to progress.” The advice 
to make out a “ budget” for one’s various needs is sound 
and needed by youth of all races. But to hold out the hope 
that justice will begin to extend its mild sway upon the 
earth when man’s spiritual destiny is mocked at and for- 
gotten ; that materialism will quench the appetite for gain, 
and atheism abolish the lust for power, is wilfully to offer 
a delusion to unsuspecting young people which Darrow 
himself could not sustain if put to it. It is as cruel a$ 
physical violence; for it is setting these young people 
adrift on a sea of mental insecurity which will later make 
them the mark of the exploiter and the political schemer. 


\ MONGST all the topics and persons which one 


Negro youth can be infected with atheism, materialism, 
or any of the popular delusions of the day. The prevailing 
onslaughts on morality and reverence for the Divine law 
can make headway amongst them as easily as amongst the 
members of any other group. 

A growing bitterness, however, over an increasing 
economic and physical insecurity has fertilized the soil. 
It has made a naturally kindly, conservative people more 
and more susceptible to appeals to pride and passion. For 
both forms of insecurity, despite many factors making for 
improvement, are increasing in the United States from 
year to year. Only January 12 a new lynching occurred. 

The Department of Records and Research of Tuskegee 
Institute, in its release of January 1, 1931, stated that 
there were twenty-one lynchings during 1930, as com- 
pared with ten for 1929. Of the victims one was white, 
and twenty were Negroes. There were sixteen for 1927 
and eleven for 1928. The consciousness of such circum- 
stances, coupled with the ever-narrowing circle of em- 
ployment for the Negro, lends fuel to appeals to cast 
over the present moral and religious order. 

Yet the Negro youth in the colleges today are those who 
will handle tomorrow the destiny of the Negro race in 
this country: not only in this country, but through a great 
part of the globe as well. All popular beliefs notwith- 
standing, the educated Negro wields an immense and en- 
tirely legitimate influence amongst the members of his 
own group, through the press, the lecture platform, 
through professional and political contacts, through fra- 
ternal and business organizations, through the classroom 
and social-welfare agencies, and other media. He wields, 
moreover, an influence in world affairs. The close of 1930 
and the beginning of 1931 have shown to our Federal 
Government and to our nation the impossibility of dealing 
rationally either with Haiti in the West Indies or Liberia 
in Africa without calling in the services of highly edu- 
cated, unbiased members of the Negro race in this coun- 
try. Dr. Moton, W. T. B. Williams, and others in the case 
of Haiti; Dr. Charles S. Johnson in the case of Liberia, 
have not been merely witnesses: their recommendations 
have been made the base of our American international 
policy affecting the entire future of our foreign relations. 
The educational recommendations of Booker T. Wash- 
ington have been made the basis of American educational 
work in Thessalonica, Bulgaria, India, China, and the 
Philippine Islands. The entire educational system of 
Africa, where it comes under British influence, is being 
remodeled under the advisement of Negro leaders in this 
country. 

But to these leaders of the future, what chance 1» there 
of bringing, in any shape, the life-giving message of the 
Catholic philosophy of life: Catholic teaching on ethical 
problems, Catholic defense of the idea of God and the 
existence of the supernatural, Catholic light on man’s 
destiny, history, psychology and social relationships? The 
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answer is simple: the opportunity is little or none, as 
long as Catholic higher institutions maintain a largely in- 
different attitude to the educational needs of the Negro. 

Negro youth, like white youth, must look to Catholic 
schools to convey to them the mind of the Catholic 
Church. At the present time, the inquiring element 
amongst young American Negroes are dissatisfied with 
just that sort of emotional religionism which is supposed 
to be the Negro’s special delight. There is an honest de- 
sire to preserve some sort of Christian heritage coupled 
with a complete perplexity as to how to reconcile it with 
destructive criticism. But it is only a short time when 
even this sentiment for a Christian heritage will succumb. 

Whether or not Negroes can find access to Catholic 
teaching on the burning questions of the day: the family, 
marriage, divorce, capital and labor, Church and State, 
racial philosophy, the human soul, Evolution, and so on, 
is for the white Catholic teacher and student in all too 
many cases merely a question of their own personal com- 
fort and peace of mind. But for the Negro student it is 
a matter of spiritual life and death; not only for himself, 
but for the unborn thousands who will be guided by him. 

Such a situation cannot be met by arch raising of the 
eyebrows; nor by flippant exclamations to the effect that 
“Oh, Negroes are looking now for Catholic education! 
Soon they will be wanting us to ask them out to lunch!”’ 

When the Federated Colored Catholics, assembled last 
September at Detroit, drew attention to this urgent need 
of our colored youth in this country, they were concerned 
with the fundamental rights and needs of human beings, 
as members of Christ’s Kingdom and agents of good or 
evil to future generations. Flippancy and apriorism can- 
not rid us of our grave responsibility. It is my hope in a 
future article to point out some of the misconceptions 
on which some of the cries of alarm are predicated. 

The Catholic Negro students in Howard University 
or other non-Catholic colleges, white or colored, are there 
for the most part because of our general Catholic educa- 
tional situation. Presumably some of these Catholic boys 
and girls were amongst those 700 students into whose 
minds sank the poisoned words of Clarence Darrow. On 
whom rests the responsibility, from the Catholic side, for 
the poison entering the minds and hearts of these Catholic 
boys and girls? The conscience of our whole Catholic 
people must find an adequate answer to that question. 


EARTH 


O enervate, imprisoned in the city, 
Breathing the sunless, tepid air of mills, 
Watching the world from penthouse windowsills, 
Be gentle if you have a thought to pity 
The farmer boy whose earth-clean hands are gritty, 
Whose brows are bubbling sweat as each wave spills 
Across the share! Who would exchange blue hills 
For crowds and toppling temples? Hush a ditty 
The wild bird flings—not from a cage— 
But from the oaks and cedars stretching free 
Their limbs? O enervate of ledger-page, 
Envy the feel of earth, the ecstasy 
Of apple blossoms in the rain, and rage, 
Within your pyramid, not mockingly! 
Jonn Lee Hiccrns. 
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Never the Twain Shall Meet 


Irvine T. McDonatp 
HE Poet laid down his pipe and prepared for the 
Worst, whose approach he had watched through 
the window. 

“ Come in,” he called hollowly when she knocked. And 
he dumped a load of books off a chair to show that even 
a poet may be tolerant of his Superiors. 

“You missed it!”’ was her opening declaration as she 
sat and beamed with ar enthusiasm that was nearly ab- 
stract, so universal was its approval. 

“Yes’m,” he acknowledged meekly. “ That’s why I 
stayed away.” 

“Humph!” This showed her disdain sufficiently. 
* Well, you were wrong this time. It was the most worth- 
while thing!” 

He wanted to turn the subject now, for he knew that 
glitter in her eyes. He sighed as he thought of the eve- 
ning that might have been were it not for a female rela- 
tive in pursuit of a science degree. But the glitter was 
there, and he knew he was in for it. He wondered how 
it would be to glitter back at her; but he contented him- 
self with saying, 

“T’m so glad you liked it. What was worthwhile about 
it?” 

“ Why, the lecture, the demonstration—the whole thing. 
It was—well, I can’t think of an adequate word. The 
things he did were just indescribable.” 

“Heaven be praised!” he thought. 

“ Shall I tell you about them?” 

“ But I thought you said—” 

“Oh, bother! You’re just trying to get out of hear- 
ing it. But you shall hear it. It’s to be repeated this eve- 
ning, and I would be failing in my duty to Culture if I 
let you miss it. I’m going again tonight.” 

There were triumph and challenge, among other things, 
in the look that accompanied this ultimatum. 

“Excuse me, lady,” was all the Poet could find to say, 
“but did you capitalize ‘ culture’ then?” 

“ That has nothing to do with it. This was a demon- 
stration of some of the newest marvels of Research, and 
Professor Adeodatus explained all about the Research 
that’s going on all around us. And he showed us how 
these Scientific Researches were especially active in elec- 
tricity, and in his own field of sound transmission and 
amplification. He said, what I hadn’t stopped to realize 
before, that Scientific Research is responsible for ninety 
per cent of the prosperity in the country today.” 

The Poet bent his head over the tobacco jar as he filled 
his pipe to conceal his emotion. 

“ And then?” he asked brokenly, “ When the laughter 
died down?” 

“T see nothing to laugh at in his statement,” was the 
slightly acid rejoinder. “ Even if there is no prosperity, 
Science is responsible for ninety per cent of what there 
is.” 

Then the Poet made an epigram—carelessly. 

“ Presumably,” he presumed, “ Science is among the un- 
employed.” 

It was an inferior epigram, but he felt the better for 
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it. His visitor did not relish being epigrammed at, how- 
ever, and she sniffed. 

“Very well, if you don’t care to learn—but of course 
you really do, don’t you?” 

“No’m. I don’t,” he admitted. “ But go ahead. Per- 
haps I really won't.” 

“You’re incorrigible.” She smiled sweetly now, and 
settled down for much speech. “ But I did want so much 
to tell you, so you could go tonight. You see, Professor 
Adeodatus is so like you. Every.once in a while he quoted 
poetry.” 

The Poet sat up with a jerk. 

“Whose poetry? Who wrote it?” 

“Why!” she delivered delightedly, “ He wrote it him- 
self. He said so!” 

The Poet gulped and groped blindly for a glass of 
water. His hand trembled as he lifted it to his lips. The 
visitor eyed him suspiciously. 

“ Thar, thar, child,” he muttered hoarsely as he struck 
another match. “ It’s that old wound ag’in. Don’t mind 
me. Now go ahead and tell me the worst. After the 
professor recited poetry of his own composition, he didn’t, 
by any consistent chance, burst into dance, did he?” 

“Don’t be beastly. You know he did nothing of the 
kind.” 

“ Ah, he confined himself to utterance, then. Now let’s 
see. What else would he have said? I daresay that at 
some time during the evening he let it slip that this is a 
Wonderful Age we live in?” 

“Why, to be sure! And why not? Isn’t it?” 

“IT suppose so. Yes, I’m afraid I can’t dispute that 
fact. It is a Wonderful Age we live in. In fact, it’s 
the most Wonderful Age anybody ever lived in.” 

The lady was beaming in real joy, now. 

“Well, it’s about time you came to! Anyone would 
think you were a little touched, to hear you carry on. Yes, 
that’s just what he said, that this is the most Wonderful 
Age—” 

“ But that,” interrupted the other, “is not, after all, the 
point. It’s the implication that I challenge. In other 
words, what, might I ask, is especially juicy about living 
in a Wonderful Age?” 

“My dear relative!” 
and she leaned forward to touch his forehead. 
you a temperature?” 

“ Yes,” he replied calmly. “ Haven’t you?” 

“Why, not that I—Of course I haven't!” 

“Its utterly unscientific of you,” he informed her 
primly, “to be going around without your temperature. 
I’m not sure that it’s decent.” 

The eye that had glittered was baleful now. 

“Do you,” the visitor asked coldly, “or do you not, 
wish to hear any more?” 

The Poet wiped the smile off his face. 

“Do go on!” he urged. “I can think of nothing more 
—wonderful.” 

She forgave easily. That was the trouble with her; 
one of them, anyway. 

“ Well, then, you see, it was all about the transmission 
of sound. And what do you think they do in transoceanic 


The visitor was concerned, now, 
“ Have 
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telephony? They delay all the speeches for one fifteen- 
thousandth of a second in New Jersey.” 

“Can’t the Jersey legislature do anything about it?” 

““ Now be serious. Don’t you think that’s Wonderful? 
Just imagine!” 

“T’m trying to, but I’m not getting along very well. 
Frankly, I am not amazed. To divide a second into that 
many parts and to prevent something from happening 
during one of those parts is unimpressive. It’s probably 
that old wound again, but I’d be thunderstruck if any- 
thing got itself done in one fifteen-thousandth of a second, 
instead of prevented.” 

“ But then he delayed the sound of his own voice for 
four seconds and a half! He actually did it, right there 
before us.” 

He didn’t reply at once, and she thought she had im- 
pressed him at last. 

“T’ve beaten him,” he said, after a moment. “I just 
delayed mine for five seconds. And I never took a lesson 
in my life. I must try the violin some time.” 

“But you don’t understand! The professor used 
machinery, and—’”’ 

“A very inferior performance it must have been. I 
didn’t even use a pack of cards.” 

The young lady was nettled now. 

“You listen to me,” she hissed. “‘ He projected his 
voice along a wire, and four and one-half seconds later, 
his own voice came back to him, and could be heard, by 
amplification, all over the hall.” 

“Was he embarrassed to be caught talking to himself 
that way? I always am. But what was it he said to 
himself ?”’ 

“He said ‘ Hello! How are you?” 

“H’m. Hardly worth waiting that long to hear. But 
go on. What other Wonders did you see?” 

But the visitor semed about to sulk. 

“T am compelled to say,” she was compelled to say, 
“that it is nothing but your conceit that prevents your 
seeing good in these things.” 

“My dear girl!” her host hastened to reassure her. 
“TI concede, freely and sincerely, all the good that is in 
Science. More, I congratulate Science on all its services, 
actual and potential. I merely refuse to be amazed, or 
to believe that because Science does it, it’s better than if 
it came from any other source. So go on, like a nice 
Scientist, and thrill me more. What else did you see?” 

She reflected for a moment, meaning to offer nothing 
but a sure winner at this crisis. 

“TI saw,” she said, “an artificial larynx, motivated by 
a mechanical lung. It makes speech possible for some 
who have lost it. All one needs is the power to form 
the letters with the lips.” 

“ Splendid !”’ exclaimed the Poet. “ Now that’s some- 
thing.” 

“I knew you’d think so,” she gushed. “ It’s perfectly 
Wonderful, isn’t it?” 

“ Confound it, No!” he bellowed. “ It’s NOT wonder- 
ful! I don’t care how perfect it is, it can’t compare with 
the performance of the natural larynx of the most un- 
scientific child of five. It’s merely an imitation of nature, 
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do you hear? It’s NOT wonderful. It’s ten thousand 
times better than wonderful. It’s glorious—it’s fine—it’s 
humane. It’s—it’s good, that’s what it is!” 

He was upon his feet, and now he walked over to the 
window. The young lady was watching him a little 
timidly. 

“Well,” she said, “there’s no need shouting at me. 
What do you want?” 
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For he was motioning her to join him. 

“ Look,” he whispered, pointing to a limb of the tree 
just outside the window. In a crotch between branches a 
nest was set, and as they watched, a robin with a worm 
in its beak lit on the edge of it. Three little mouths 
yawned hungrily up at her, and she set about serving 
their evening meal. 

“ That,” explained the Poet reverently, “ is wonderful.” 


The Christian Ideal of Marriage 


WitiiaM I. Lonercan, S.J. 


more the world is agog. On January 8, under 

date, however, of December 31, 1930, the Holy 
Father published an Encyclical letter on Christian Mar- 
riage. In splendid summary it included almost all the 
Catholic theology of matrimony and was not only a full 
presentation of the Church’s doctrine about marriage 
but also a thorough-going consideration of the evils today 
threatening the stability of the family, with a clear-cut 
exposition of the means, especially the supernatural 
means, that can insure domestic peace and happiness. 

For some time it was known that Rome was going to 
speak on marriage. Naturally the announcement was dif- 
ferently received by different groups of men. The sensual- 
ist and materialist scoffed and sneered. Those who have 
made State worship their religion protested. The pseudo- 
scientific intelligentsia and radical workers in modern 
feminine movements promoting eugenics, birth control, 
and sterilization of the unfit, gnashed their teeth that the 
Church had not made the slightest concession to their 
program. A few ill-informed Catholics mooted the pru- 
dence and wisdom of the Encyclical. But sane-thinking 
and wholesome-minded non-Catholics, to say nothing of 
the fervent and obedient children of the Church, who have 
been watching with dismay the modern tendencies, saw 
in the Encyclical the possibility of the world’s return to 
more rational and more secure opinions on matrimony 
and the married state. As the New York Times editorial- 
ly said: 

What he has to say about the historic doctrine of his Church 
on the subject of marriage . . . must be considered of great im- 
portance even by those who do not belong to his Faith and order, 
who are wholeheartedly devoted to the betterment of family life 
and especially to surrounding well-born children with the best 
aids possible. . . . Even enthusiastic eugenists must admit the 
possibility that in a hundred years or more their theories will 
have proved inadequate, so that then more plausibility and force 
may be seen in the views expressed today by the Holy See of 
Rome. 

To the well-instructed Catholic there is nothing new 
in the announcement that the Author of nature has Him- 
self established the married state ; that its primary purpose 
is the procreation of children and the propagation of the 
human family, though conjoined therewith are other 
Divinely intended ends such as the fomenting of love be- 
tween the parties to the marriage contract and the afford- 
ing them a normal outlet for sexual passion; that in 
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consequence marriage was meant to exist only between 
one man and one woman and to be permanent and “ in- 
dissoluble; that though for a time, with the approval of 
the Supreme Lawgiver, polygamy was permitted, the God- 
Man authoritatively abolished the Mosaic order and not 
merely restored natural marriage to its pristine grandeur 
but raised it to the dignity of a Sacrament. 

There was nothing new, either, in the Papal teaching 
that as a corollary of these fundamental principles all 
loose and temporary mating, all interference with the 
processes of nature in marriage, whether by sterilization, 
contraception or abortion, and all polygamy and divorce 
are essentially wrong and grievously sinful. 

These and their kindred truths are familiar Catholic 
doctrines which Christ’s Church has ever defended and 
upheld, an ideal which through 2,000 years she has seen 
realized or approximated in millions of homes the world 
over. But because men and women impregnated with 
false philosophies of life are making concessions to or 
compromises with moral and intellectual heresies that 
militate against the sacredness of the family yet have 
been propagated through the press, the public platform, 
literature, the stage, the movies,—even unfortunately the 
pulpit, there was need that the Vicar of Christ should 
raise his voice to warn his own children lest they, too, be 
deceived by the neo-paganism that surrounds them. He 
had to point out to an unsettled world the age-old truths 
that it was forgetting and to show mankind how reason 
and the blessings of Revelation, authoritatively inter- 
preted and expounded and communicated by His Church, 
would enlighten their minds and offer a means to 
strengthen the emotional weaknesses urging them to shirk 
marital inconveniences and _ responsibility. 

The publication of the Encyclical once more raises the 
question of the significance of these Papal letters,— 
whether they are to be classed as infallible pronounce- 
ments or not, and to what extent they demand adhesion 
and obedience on the part of the Faithful. 

Admittedly when the Sovereign Pontiff speaks official- 
ly, ex cathedra, to the universal Church on matters of 
Faith or morals he is infallible. 

Prescinding, however, from the technical question of 
how much, in detail, of the Papal Encyclical is infallible 
and defined, since he writes as the supreme legislator 
and teacher in matters of morality, his injunctions are 
binding and demand unqualified acceptance and obedience 
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on the part of Catholics,—in fact, theoretically, at least, 
of all the world, for as Christ’s Vicar, he is the Divinely 
constituted teacher of the world. This obedience is to be 
complete and unswerving and requires both external con- 
formity and interior submission of the will to the Pontiff’s 
voice. Without sin, no Catholic may contradict or deny 
what the Holy Father enunciates as the teaching of the 
Church regarding any of the topics with which he deals, 
or question its truthfulnes. Roma locuta est, causa finita 
est. Rome has spoken, the matter is settled,—if there was 
anything unsettled, for what the Pope has stated has been 
the uniform teaching of Bishops and theologians where- 
ever questions about marriage have been mooted. The 
Holy Father himself lays down the rule: 

They [the Faithful] ought to show thig due obedience not only 
when the Church defines something with solemn judgment, but 
also in proper proportion when by the constitutions and decrees 
of the Holy See opinions are proscribed and condemned as danger- 
ous or distorted. . . . It is quite foreign to everyone bearing the 
name of Christian to trust his own mental powers with such pride 
as to agree only with those things which he can examine from 
their inner nature and to imagine that the Church sent by God 
to teach and guide all nations is not conversant with present 
affairs and circumstances, or even that they must obey only in 
those matters which she has decreed by means of solemn ‘efini- 
tion, as though her other decisions might be presumed to be false. 

. . A characteristic of all true followers of Christ, lettered and 
unlettered, is to suffer themselves to be guided and led in all 
things that touch upon faith or morals by the Holy Church of 
God through its supreme pastor, the Roman Pontiff, who is him- 
self guided by Jesus Christ Our Lord. 

Any number of passages in the Encyclical make it 
clear that in writing the Holy Father is authoritatively 
teaching and that it is his desire and intent to exact obe- 
dience to what he proclaims as the law of the Church. 
Thus we read: 

In Our office as Christ’s Vicar upon earth and supreme pastor 
and teacher, We consider it Our duty to raise Our voice to keep 
the flock committed to Our care from poisoned pastures. . . . 

We have decided, therefore, to speak to you, Venerable Brethren, 
and through you to the whole Church of Christ, and indeed the 
whole human race, on the nature and dignity of Christian mar- 
riage... . 

The Catholic Church to whom God has entrusted the defense 
of the integrity and purity of morals . . Taises her voice in 
token of Divine ambassadorship and through Our mouth pro- 
claims anew. . i 

One might not say that in his letter the Pope has given 
us any new definition. He has not, for example, formally 
defined anything about companionate marriage, steriliza- 
tion, abortion, divorce, etc. On the other hand, there can 
be no doubt that to the extent that his letter professes 
to indicate the clear teaching of the Church he is under 
the infallibie guidance of the Holy Ghost and hence can- 
not make a mistake. Certainly, too, his Encyclical includes 
many defined truths as when he writes: 

This is the constant doctrine of Holy Scripture; this is the 
constant tradition of the Universal Church; this is the solemn 
definition of the Sacred Council of Trent, which declares and 
establishes from the words of Holy Writ itself, that God is the 
Author of the perpetual stability of the marriage bond, its unity 
and its firmness. . . . 

The Encyclical is important and significant not only in 
what it inculcates about marriage, with which it is specif- 
ically dealing, but also for the very many things said 
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obiter. Thus the Pope reemphasizes the fundamenta} 
teachings of the Church on the education of youth; he 
inculcates the necessity of patriotism; he has a word to 
say about the participation of the laity in Catholic Action; 
and he is constantly warning legislators and magistrates 
of their duties and obligations and the dangers to be 
warded off in the conduct of their offices. We read: 

It is clear that legitimately constituted authority has the right 
and, therefore, the duty to punish those base unions which are 
opposed to reason and to nature... . 

Just laws must be made for the protection of chastity, for re- 
ciprocal conjugal aid and for similar purposes, and they must be 
enforced, . ‘ 

Those who hold the reins of government should not forget that 
it is the duty of public authority by appropriate laws and sanc- 
tions to defend the lives of the innocent [the unborn] and this 
all the more so since those whose lives are endangered and as- 
sailed cannot defend themselves . . . and if the public magistrates 
not only do not defend them but by their laws and ordinances 
betray them to death at the hands of doctors or of others, let them 
remember that God is the judge and avenger of innocent blood 
which cries from earth to heaver. . . . 


The Papal Encyclical has value also as giving the lie 
to any number of popular canards against the Church. 
Thus Pope Pius nails the calumny that Catholics do not 
recognize non-Catholic marriages ; that while the Church 
imposes the duty of self-control, when needed, it does 
not afford the means for men and women to exercise them- 
selves in continency; that there is an obligation on the 
Church to bring the moral law in conformity with cur- 
rent industrial and economic evils, rather than a duty on 
the part of industrialists to put their own house in order 
in line with the dictates of natural law and the truths of 
revealed religion; that ecclesiastical authorities are ignor- 
ant of domestic and social and economic conditions among 
their people, etc. Regarding the force of non-Catholic 
marriages the Holy Father says: 

This inviolate stability, although not in the same perfect measure, 
in every case belongs to every true marriage, for the word of 
the Lord “What God hath joined together, let no man put 
asunder,” since it was spoken of the marriage of our first parents, 
the prototype of every future marriage, must of necessity include 
all true marriages without exception. Therefore, [citing Pius 
VI] although the sacramental element may be absent from a mar- 
riage, as is the case among unbelievers, still in such a marriage 
inasmuch as it is a true marriage, there must remain, and indeed 
there does remain, that perpetual bond which by Divine right 
is so bound up with matrimony from its first institution that 
it is not subject to any civil power... . ” 

As to the attitude of the Church towards Protestant 
marriages, they are not merely valid but they have a 
sacramental value, for “there can be no true marriage 
between baptized persons without it being by that very 
fact a Sacrament.” 

Summarily the Holy Father thus condemns the current 
evils threatening marriage: 

Contraception. Those who in exercising it [the conjugal act} 


deliberately frustrate its natural power and purpose sin against 
nature and commit a deed which is shameful and intrinsically 
vicious. 

Abortion. But another very grave crime is to be noted .. . 
which regards the taking of the life of the offspring hidden in 
the mother’s womb. . . . What could ever be sufficient reason 
for excusing in any way the direct murder of the innocent? .. . 
It is against the precept of God and the law of nature. 
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Sterilization. That pernicious practice must be condemned 
which closely touches upon the natural right of man to enter 
matrimony, but affects also in a real way the welfare of the off- 
spring . . . . Where no crime has taken place and there is no 
cause present for grave punishment they [public magistrates] can 
never directly harm or tamper with the integrity of the body even 
for the reasons of eugenics or for any other reason. 

Adultery. The force of this Divine precept [“ Thou shalt not 
commit adultery”] can never be weakened by a merely human 
custom, bad example, or pretext of human progress. 

Feminine Emancipation. Domestic society being confirmed, 
therefore, by this bond of love, it is necessary that there should 
flourish in it “order of love” . . . . This order includes both 
primacy of the husband with regard to the wife and children, and 
the ready subjection of the wife and her willing obedience. . . . 
This subjection, however, does not deny or take away the 
liberty which fully belongs to the woman both in view of her 
dignity as a human person and in view of her noble office as wife 
and mother and companion, nor does it bid her obey her hus- 
band’s every request even if not in harmony with right reason 
or with the dignity due the wife . . . but it forbids that exag- 
gerated license which cares not for the good of the family; it 
forbids that in this body which -is the family, the heart be sep- 
arated from the head . . . for if the man is the head, the woman 
is the heart, and as he occupies the chief place in ruling, so she 
may and ought to claim for herself the chief place in love. 

Divorce. Opposed to all these reckless opinions, Venerable 
Brethren, stands the unalterable law of God fully confirmed by 
Christ, a law that can never be deprived of its force by the decrees 
of men, the ideas of a people, or the will of any legislator, “ What 
God hath joined together let no man put asunder.” And if any 
man acting contrary to this law shall have put asunder, his action 
is null and void. . . . These words refer to every kind of marriage, 
even that which is natural and legitimate only. . . . If, therefore, 
the Church has not erred and does not err in teaching this, and 
consequently it is certain that the bond of marriage cannot be 
loosed even on account of the sin of adultery, it is evident that 
all the other weaker excuses that can be and are-usually brought 
forward are of no value whatsoever. . . . 


The Encyclical calls for careful reading and diligent 
study not only by all Catholics, but by all those who hav- 
ing the welfare of the family and society at heart wish for 
a sane philosophy of marriage and its cognate problems. 


Sidelights on a Philosophers’ Convention 
Grorce H. Manowa cp, S.J. 
NE hundred delegates to the Sixth Annual Conven- 
tion of the American Catholic Philosophical Asso- 
ciation were gathered in room 213 of the Science Building 
of Loyola University, Chicago. This first session of the 
two-day convention was a gratifying fulfilment of the 
prophecy of one of the local papers that “a large attend- 
ance was expected.” 
Reporters were on hand at this first meeting; but what 
a long cry from the spectacular maneuvers of gangsters 
and racketeers to the vigorous, but unbloody, conflict of 
philosophic debate! Papers were being read and dis- 
cussed on the borderland where modern physics and 
biology met philosophy, culminating in the metaphysics 
of the fundamental and all-important Principle of Caus- 
ality. After an hour and a half of this, to him, unusual 
atmosphere, one of the reporters emerged from the room 
into the corridor for air. Wiping the perspiration from 
his brow, he whispered to the convention manager: 
““ Whew, that’s beyond me! I can’t make a story of that, 
though I did get a few words such as ‘ Contingency’ and 
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*Casualty’”! (A contingency might call out a squad of 
police, and some little violence, of course, would have to 
occur to make a casualty of the Principle of Causality.) 
However, the reporter went back for more. 

Can sound philosophy make good copy? This conven- 
tion, true to the traditions of the Association, was char- 
acterized by keen scholarship and deep research in the 
problems just mentioned, and, later, in the problems in- 
volved in God’s relation to the universe, in the philosophic 
system of St. Augustine (the year 1930 being the fifteenth 
centenary of his death), and, finally, in certain phases of 
contemporary ethics. It is difficult for a meeting of this 
kind to meet the requirements of modern journalism. 

What the papers want is something startling: the shat- 
tering of traditional views; a farewell speech to God or, at 
best, a condescending admission that there may be a 
tenuous substrate of mechanical divinity perceptible to 
such as are capable of a “cosmic sense of reverence” 
before the laws of nature; and, if possible, a little spice 
of sex appeal. Isn’t it just too bad that an erudite paper 
was not read on a subject very near to the heart of the 
press representative who inquired: “ Well, what have 
you philosophers to say about the Modern Girl?” An- 
other question was put that conjured up visions of a 
cartoon @ la McCutcheon in which the artist portrayed a 
busy reporter, with pad and pencil in hand, pursuing a 
golf fan, a truck driver, a policeman, a banker, et al., and 
eagerly demanding, “ What do you think of the unem- 
ployment situation?” 

And so, of course, “ when the big thinkers go into the 
age-old pastimes of hair-splitting and philosophical delib- 
eration” (to quote from an advance notice in the Herald 
and Examiner), they must be ready for the question, 
“What have you philosophers to say about unemploy- 
ment?” As a matter of fact, the question proved not to 
be so foreign after all; had the reporter possessed his 
soul in patience until the last session, he would have wit- 
nessed a very lively discussion on the influence of eco- 
nomic pressure upon the philosophy of morality. 

Here is a sample of journalistic presentation in line 
with the piquancy of modern skepticism. Under the cap- 
tion, “ Old and New Science Give Views of God,” there 
follows a column of rather complimentary appreciation of 
the scholarship manifested in the assembly, in which “ one 
was impressed by the high mentality of all present.’ The 
article, after recounting the vigorous discussion on the 
proofs for the existence of God in the light of modern 
philosophy, closes as follows: 

“We can prove God’s existence by the argument from cause 
and effect,” Father said. “ There is light in this room. I 
know it has a cause. I do not seek that cause under the table, 
where light and shadow mingle. I seek it by following its course 
through the window to the sky, where the sun burns.” “ But—,” 
the chairman objected, “ you are now transgressing by making an 
assumption. You assume you must search for light outside. The 
modernist would say you might just as well search among the 
shadows.” 

So the account ends. Does it not leave the impression 
on the unwary that there is no satisfactory answer to the 
question of God’s existence? Or, what have you? 

It is desirable that Neo-Scholastic philosophy become 
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better and more widely known, Writers who can popu- 
larize it and bring its message to the solution of present- 
day problems, are in demand and have a large field of 
opportunity. But, obviously, it is not the function of a 
convention, such as that held at Loyola University, to 
hand out a diluted philosophy by way of journalistic ap- 
peal; rather the purpose is and should be to stimulate in- 
tense study, furnish the treasures of research to popular 
writers, and give the guidance of sound scholarship to all. 
The meeting at Loyola has done its share to add prestige 
to the New Scholastic movement. The secular press gave 
considerable attention to the event, though one might 
expect a little more generosity when one recalls the atti- 
tude of the press to similar non-Scholastic gatherings. 
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One of the most promising features of the Convention 
was the presence of a proportionately large number of 
laymen and laywomen: professors, instructors, graduate 
students. Two laymen were on the program and decidedly 
made their mark. With the interest of the laity assured, 
with the intense devotion manifested by the large attend- 
ance, including representatives of forty-one institutions of 
higher learning, all the way from Helena, Mont., to 
Weston, Mass., and from Northern Minnesota to St. 
Louis and Washington, D. C., the Association can look 
back to its convention of December 29 and 30, 1930, as a 
distinct contribution to the advancement of philosophy in 
America and a marked sign of progress in intellectual 
cooperation. 


War Dangers in Europe 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


{Mr. Hirschfeld, American correspondent to several European papers, has been requested by the Editor to prepare a series of three 
articles dealing with the present menaces to peace in Europe. After treating the economic background in this issue, Mr. Hirschfeld 


will take up the political consequences next week.—Editor’s Note.) 


I. The Economic Background 
HE European sky, from Bretagne to the Bosporus, 
is darkened. The crisis through which the old 
Continent is now passing is felt by everybody. 
Yet, crowded though the conference halls in The Hague 
and Geneva may be with disarmament enthusiasts and 
tariff committees, ambassadors of good will, petty diplo- 
mats and politicians, gestures continue to remain gestures, 
and the talk goes on unceasingly; while, at the same time, 
ominous clouds are slowly and grimly rounding into shape. 

A war may have been postponed, but one has never 
been averted by empty talk or gestures; the undercur- 
rents, formerly of a social and political but today of an 
economic nature, have managed to break through some- 
how. Since economic conditions and developments are 
decisive elements in the formation of the war clouds that 
now hang over Europe, since they are the factors that 
make or break the thunderstorm, they shall be given first 
consideration. 

Germany is geographically the heart of Europe. Not 
only did she lose the War; she has lost her stability. The 
trying conditions of the Treaty of Versailles, coupled 
with the suffering imposed by war and the drain on sav- 
ings and financial resources resulting from the inflation 
period (1921-1923), have impoverished the German peo- 
ple to an alarming extent. Today about ninety per cent of 
the people are earning on an average of 200 marks, or, 
in purchasing value, approximately $100 per month. In 
strange contrast to an impoverished population and a 
greatly decreased buying power, is the paradoxical growth 
of an industry second to none in Europe. 

What has enabled the manufacturers to reorganize in- 
dustry, to put in new machines, to increase the capacity 
of factories, to remodel office work—all things that can- 
not be accomplished without considerable expenditure? 
The money has come from abroad, especially from the 
United States. During the last six years, since the in- 


flation period, not less than $3,000,000,000 have been 
poured into Germany, a large portion of which has been 
used to rebuild her industry. 

Industry had to be rebuilt, for Germany could not sell 
a considerable share of her products on the domestic 
market ; she had to turn to the world market as an outlet 
for production. In other words, the competition of such 
highly organized industries as those of the United States, 
of France, Great Britain, Italy, Czechoslovakia, etc., had 
to be met. It could be met, and successfully met, only by: 
up-to-date production methods. Hence the process of 
mechanization, of rationalization, of efficiency, which is 
so typical of post-War Germany. 

Hence she is today, as in the days before the War, a 
factor to be reckoned with in the world market. Germany 
has utterly failed, however, to solve the urgent problems 
within the country itself. With 3,000,000 unemployed, 
with tariff walls built up on every side, with taxes that 
swallow all the profit, with a great shortage in housing 
space, with the Young Plan obligations calling, Germany 
is facing political bedlam. A sense of a desperate present 
condition and a hopeless future has induced six-and-a- 
half millions of people to turn to Hitler and Fascism as 
a means of finding a way out of the darkness. Today 
Germany is looking for an unhampered outlet for her 
excess production. She wants to free herself of the 
Treaty of Versailles. Thus her demands are formulated: 
among others, overseas markets, return of the colonies, 
and revision of the Treaty. She is looking hopefully for 
alliances in Europe that may help her to realize these de- 
mands, the fulfilment of which seems vital to her future 
existence. 

The British Empire is in a state of dissolution as an 
economic unit. Those colonies which have no dominion 
status, want their independence; those which have it, 
insist on economic freedom. And Great Britain is in a 
serious plight. Instead of having free overseas markets 
within the bounds of the Empire as a privilege, if not 
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monopoly, she is facing competition from the world’s 
foremost industrial powers. Instead of having preferred 
tariffs, in many instances she stands outside the tariff 
walls which her former colonies, like competitors, are 
building around their territories. Australia, India and 
South Africa—those markets which she might, by exer- 
cising a little foresight, maintain as units for the free 
distribution of goods—are building up industries of their 
own, widening the already existing gap between demand 
and the tremendous combined output of domestic and 
foreign industries. 

Thus Great Britain is compelled to fight the economic 
crisis on her own grounds within the Empire, and fight 
it on the strength of her own industry, of its efficiency 
and competitive ability. Is it any wonder that Great 
Britain is turning to the world market at large in an 
attempt to meet this competition against her home 
markets; that she is trying to break into German, French 
and American territory; and that she thus enters into the 
fight for predominance on the world market, as a powerful 
and dangerous factor? More than 2,000,000 unemployed, 
industries that are greatly disturbed by the progress of 
foreign competition, an overseas commerce which is 
hampered on all sides—these pressing factors demand 
that immediate steps be taken to assure Great Britain 
her former position. But even the British lion is not 
strong enough to conquer world-wide depression single- 
handed; and consequently, diplomacy is looking for pos- 
sible cooperation on the European Continent. 

It may be a question of protecting their industries, 
their wealth, their population, with Great Britain, Ger- 
many and other nations. With Italy, however, the prob- 
lem is one of expansion. She was not on a par, it must 
be remembered, with France, with Germany, or Great 
Britain, back in 1913. Today she insists on equal stand- 
ing. “ Italy—second to none” is an ever-returning phrase 
in Mussolini’s speeches. Indeed, the foreign observer is 
struck less by the economic problems of the country than 
by the driving force of political ambition. But since we 
are dealing in this survey with economic factors first of 
all, attention must be called to some of the outstanding 
symptoms. 

It is true that unemployment is hardly worth mention- 
ing in Italy; it is also true, however, that Mussolini wants 
more wealth for the people, more power for the nation. 
Accordingly, industry is undergoing a vigorous process 
ot expansion, with the inevitable result of overproduction 
and a need for foreign markets. In this respect Italy 
reaches equality with the nations she is competing against, 
for she, too, is worrying about an outlet for her excess 
production, just as Germany, Great Britain, France, the 
United States, and other countries, are preoccupied with 
the same problem. 

There is, however, a rather significant difference ; many 
cherish the impression that Italy has her eye on actual 
expansion whereas most of the other nations seem to 
indicate more willingness to discuss international co- 
operation and to grant some concessions accordingly. 
National politics, in the eyes of most observers, have a 
stronger foothold in Fascist Italy than in almost any 
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other European nation. But no matter how strong 
nationalism may be, or perhaps just because it is so 
strong, Italy is wise enough to look around for possible 
alliances in Europe which might give more weight to 
her demands. 

The Balkan Peninsula has been dubbed the powder 
barrel of Europe, and the name is still apt. Nations have 
been created, nations have been torn apart, without con- 
sideration of their possible resistance to economic pres- 
sure. Austria is a head without a body, nearly half the 
entire population being centered in Vienna. Austria is 
not self-sustaining, by any stress of the imagination. 
Rumania, again, is producing grain to such an extent 
that she is actually in danger of self-suffocation; and so 
with Jugoslavia. Rumania’s excess in the 1930 crop 
mounted to 550,000 tons of wheat, to which must be 
added 250,000 tons from last year; 1,000,000 tons of 
corn; 500,000 tons of oats; 2,000,000 tons of barley; and 
so on, down the line of agricultural efficiency. The total 
population of the two countries is 32,000,000, of which 
eighty per cent consists of small peasants. Where can 
they export this tremendous surplus? Germany, Austria, 
Poland and other neighboring countries have their own 
agricultural worries and try to overcome them by erect- 
ing high and well-nigh insurmountable tariff walls, thus 
effectively shutting out imports—and also seriously block- 
ing their own exports. 

Consequently, the Balkan States are looking for help. 
Being too small to help themselves, they turn to the large 
Powers. The peninsula has for the last century been the 
playball of the European Powers. Here France is in the 
lead, investing her excess capital, in the hope that eco- 
nomic supremacy may assure her of a predominant posi- 
tion in Europe. But Italy, Germany and Great Britain 
are cutting into this domain of hers. Alliances spring up, 
politics are maneuvered, diplomatic threads are spun, 
while millions of small peasants are sadly watching their 
rich crops rot in the fields and barns. 

France is the only Power in Europe satisfied with the 
present state of affairs. She has gained everything she 
wanted. Not to gain more, but to preserve what she 
has, is the slogan France is following. And she wants 
not only to preserve Alsace and Lorraine, not only to 
exploit the mines and factories acquired when these prov- 
inces reverted to her. France says that the Treaty of 
Versailles must stand; she demands that reparations must 
be paid; she insists that her gains must be protected. 
Hence her careful and cautious diplomacy to preserve the 
status quo on Germany’s Eastern frontier. 

These activities in Eastern Europe are marked by a 
number of loans which were granted by France since 
the War in an attempt to strengthen the ties which hold 
the Eastern and the Balkan States fast to the French 
policy. Loans were given, in 1927 to Poland, in 1922 
and again in 1929 to Rumania, in 1923 and 1930 to 
Austria, in. 1928 to Bulgaria, not to mention Czecho- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia and Turkey; besides, there are sev- 
eral other French influences active; for instance, the fi- 
nancing of the famous Skoda Works in Pilsen by 
Schneider-Creuzot and the Banque Union Parisienne; the 
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establishment of a large automotive plant in Warsaw. 

While this gradually increasing influence of France 
in the Balkans is mainly due to economic measures, it 
has a distinct reflection in her political scheme, and the 
way in which she is fortifying her position in the East 
reminds one of King Edward’s successful policy back in 
the pre-War days. The military, the political, the eco- 
nomic strength of France, is as outstanding as it is im- 
posing. This Power is to some nations (on the Balkan 
Peninsula) the source from which to expect help and sup- 
port, or, if possible, solution of a very serious and critical 
economic dilemma. In the view of other nations—and 
these are the ones of major importance—it is the bulwark 
against re-establishing European equilibrium. 

And Russia! Uninfluenced by the particular ills and 
cares of the rest of the world, this country goes grimly 
about its task of building up an industry to match that 
of the foremost industrial power on earth—the United 
States. It is well known that by her own admission Rus- 
sia is following a high-pressure production policy not to 
gain the top on the world market, not to accumulate 
riches in her own coffers, but to break down—through a 
tremendous oversupply of goods—the capitalistic system 
throughout the world. But with this ultimate goal we 
cannot deal within this short review; we are rather in- 
terested in the immediate consequences of such policy. 

Today already, Russian exports are exerting a marked 
influence on the market conditions of European nations. 
Matches are sold by Russia more cheaply than they can 
even be produced by the ex-monopoly of the all-powerful 
Kreuger factories in Sweden. Russian textiles are thrown 
on the home markets of the British textile factories at 
four and more pennies below the latter’s manufacturing 
cost. Russian lumber and manganese ore, Russian wheat 
and foodstuffs, are baffling the already confused indus- 
tries of the world. With farms and mines in the hands 
of the Government, with labor paid in depreciated paper 
rubles, the growing industry of Russia is seriously threat- 
ening not only the European market, but the world market. 

In the East, a giant country with a population of 150,- 
000,000 people, pressed into high-pressure production; in 
the West, a Power of great political and financial re- 
sources; with Central Europe in between finding itself 
involved in an economic struggle without parallel in his- 
tory, this is the economic picture of Europe today. 


VILLA TRAMONTO—SUNSET HOUSE 


Here may my garden wake and tempt the sun 
To linger, the unfriendly winds to still. 

And the sharp, stony treasures of the hill 
To melt, and let the soft, rich earth be one 
With hidden bulb and seed and root—until 
‘The passionate flush of midsummer shall lose 
Its riot in the sober autumn hues, 
Loveliness in loveliness to loveliness fulfil. 


I built my garden to the western slope, 
Sunset, night-bird and fading crescent moon— 
What though the eastern line is bright with hope, 
There is a promise in the fading west 
And fading years: the soft embrace of rest 
In waiting for the day to follow soon. 
Marie VAN Vorst. 
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Sociology 





The Marriage Encyclical and Wages 


Paut L. BLaKELy, S.J. 


T has been pointed out by Professor Shields in his 

“ Evolution of Industrial Organization,” that the origin 
of all minimum-wage legislation is to be found in the 
“Rerum Novarum,” the labor Encyclical, of Leo XIII. 
“The seeds of future minimum-wage enactments,” he 
writes, “ were sown by this manifesto, which secured in- 
ternational publicity on account of the pre-eminence of its 
author.” 

In that memorable Encyclical, the Pontiff dealt a mighty 
blow at the laissez-faire theory that labor was a commod- 
ity, like coal or iron, to be bought in the lowest market. 
Man, he taught, was not a mere machine to be used for 
the piling-up of profits, but a being made to the image 
and likeness of Almighty God, and vested by God Himself 
with certain inalienable rights. Hence in all dealings be- 
tween worker and employer, not only the demands of 
justice, but the requirements of Christ’s great law of love 
of our neighbor as ourselves, must be fully respected. If 
the words of the Pope did not eliminate the commodity 
theory of labor, which it did not, it at least made impos- 
sible any defense by Christian men of that un-Christian 
contention. 

What Leo taught a startled world forty years ago has 
been continued by his successors in the See of Peter. 
Pius X, of happy memory, Benedict XV, whose lot it was 
to look from the watch towers of the Eternal City upon 
a world at war, and Pius XI, now reigning, have joined 
their voices to that of the illustrious Leo, pleading with 
apostolic force and freedom the cause of those whom their 
Master loved best, the poor. Hence it is not surprising 
that some of the strongest passages in the Encyclical on 
Christian Marriage reassert the obligation incumbent upon 
employers to give the worker a wage which will enable 
him to live in accordance with his rights as a human 
creature. For it is precisely the violation of this obliga- 
tion which is at the root of much of the modern desecra- 
tion of Christian marriage. 

It is unfortunate that, in this country at least, the cus- 
tomary phrase is “the minimum wage,” when what we 
really mean—and the Pontiffs meant—is a wage fixed in 
accordance with justice and charity. A man does not 
cease to be a man simply by the fact that he manufactures 
steel; nor does his brother cease to be a man when he 
works as a steel puddler. Neither can evade the obliga- 
tions arising from justice and from charity (for charity 
no less than justice implies obligations for which we must 
account to the Infinite Judge) by pleading their several 
capacities as employer and employe. Hence, in all deal- 
ings between man and man, duties must be scrupulously 
fulfilled, and all rights religiously respected. That prin- 
ciple is fundamental. 

Now a minimum wage is not necessarily a just wage. 
It may be, and quite often is, an income which enables 
the recipient to exist, but not to live as a human being 
should live. It provides enough food and drink to keep 
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him alive, a place which shelters him from the greater 
inclemencies of the weather, and rags to cover him; and 
it excludes all beyond these absolute necessities. It does 
not permit him to put anything aside against sickness, or 
unemployment, or the needs of the future, or for neces- 
sary recreation; it checks such intellectual development 
as is contingent upon books, lectures, and music, which 
require the expenditure of money; and it makes marriage 
impossible. Obviously, the society which establishes a 
minimum wage of this sort, under conditions which make 
it, in practice, also the highest market price for !abor, is 
simply legislating its own downfall. 

Nor is that a just wage, in the sense of Leo and Pius, 
under which the more daring embark upon marriage with 
fears which even the rosiest dreams of the honeymoon 
cannot dissipate. The recipient soon discovers that his 
wage, barely sufficient to maintain one, most certainly will 
not maintain two. Hence, the wife is forced to leave the 
incipient domestic circle, and we have the ominous symp- 
tom of married women gainfully occupied outside the 
home. Perhaps one woman in a million can be thus em- 
ployed for forty-five or more hours per week, and main- 
tain a home for her husband, and, in time, also a nursery 
for their children. But the percentage, we make bold to 
doubt, is rarely higher. The inference, then, that the eco- 
nomic system which forces the married woman into shop 
and office, to gain a living by adding to the wages of her 
husband, should be discountenanced by the State, is amply 
justified. 

Yet that is the system which has its defenders in this 
country. No longer is the husband the family bread win- 
ner, with the wife the heart that loves and works at home. 
The family is not a domestic unit, but an industrial group, 
supported by the pooled earnings of husband and wife; 
and the children, if there are any, must become wage 
earners at the earliest possible age. So favorably is this 
system regarded in some parts of the country, that cham- 
bers of commerce and industrial associations seek to draw 
new factories to their districts, by stressing the fact that 
State laws regarding the employment of women and chil- 
dren are either non-existent, or are easily evaded. 

But nothing can be clearer than the truth that society 
is dependent for its continuance and well-being upon homes 
in which men and women, united in honorable wedlock, 
may exercise the rights and fulfil the duties of their state, 
supporting each other by mutual love and helpfulness, 
serving God and aiding the State through the nurture of 
children. The home, as an all-wise Creator intended it, 
is not an adjunct to the shop or factory. It is not a place 
from which machines are to be drawn for the heaping 
of profits. It is a nursery in which children are to be 
trained for the Kingdom of God, and a sanctuary only less 
sacred than that in which the Lord Christ Himself reigns. 
But the heartless greed of men, evading all human re- 
straints, and contemptuous of statutory regulations which 
it has learned to evade and despise, has invaded this sanc- 
tuary and mutilated its altar. 

Again, we have the ominous symptom of young men 
and women deferring marriage, not because they wish to 
defer it, but because marriage has become for them an 
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economic impossibility. Forced to live a life for which 
they have no Divine vocation, it is not surprising that 
some, perhaps many, do not remain, in St. Paul’s phrase, 
continent. But an evil of even graver import grows when, 
entering into the married state, they exercise its rights 
and, by a perversion of the natural law, avoid its duties. 

No economic stress, however extreme, can justify 
either the incontinence of those forced to defer mar- 
riage, or even to relinquish all hope of it, or the dese- 
cration in wedlock of nature’s law. For to those who 
seek Him, Almighty God will never be wanting. He is 
our Father, and His fatherly care will be extended in 
overflowing measure to these victims of man’s greed and 
inhumanity. Yet, taking human nature as it is, need we 
wonder that these grave evils are increasing daily? The 
Holy Father does not. “It is no rare thing,” he writes, 
“to find that the perfect observance of God’s commands 
and conjugal integrity encounters difficulties because 
the married parties are oppressed by straitened cir- 
cumstances. .” Hence, “their necessities must be re- 
lieved as far as possible.” 

So in the first place, an effort must be made to obtain that 
which Our Predecessor, Leo XIII, of happy memory, has already 
required, namely, that in the State such economic and _ social 
methods should be set up, as will enable every head of a family 
to earn as much as, according to his station in life, is necessary 
for himself, his wife, and for the rearing of his children; for 
“the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 

To deny this, or to make light of what is equitable, is a grave 
injustice, and is placed among the gravest sins by Holy Writ. 
Nor is it lawful to fix such a scanty wage as will be insufficient 
for the upkeep of the family, in the circumstances in which it is 
placed. 

In passages that are eloquent in their Christ-like love 
of Christ’s poor brethren, the Pontiff asserts that, should 
other accessible means fail, the State must supply what 
is wanting for the “maintenance of the family and of 
married people.” As evils flowing from modern economic 
conditions, the Pontiff names the inability of families, 
particularly those with many children, to find suitable 
dwellings—suitable, of course, in price, as well as in the 
necessities and conveniences they provide—unemploy- 
ment, the exorbitant price of commodities, and the con- 
dition so frequently damned in these pages, under which 
“even the mother of the family, to the great harm of 
her home, is compelled to go forth and seek a living by 
her own labor.” Finally, the Pontiff asserts that, in de- 
fault of other arrangements, the State must provide when 
the married woman “in the ordinary, or even extra- 
ordinary labors of childbirth is deprived of proper food, 
medicine, and the assistance of a skilled physician.” 

It is difficult, incidentally, to understand the bitter 
criticism directed against the Encyclical by certain clergy- 
men in New York who boast their devotion to social 
progress and the community welfare. As the fool said 
in his heart, turning from the evidence written in Nature 
itself, that there was no God, so these fools in high place 
probably never read the Encyclical which they rantingly 
condemned. So throughly does Pius XI understand 
modern conditions that he sees in the indifference of 
employers to pay a living wage, and of States to estab- 
lish social and industrial justice, a perennial incitement 
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to disorder, rebellion and anarchy. Great unrest arises, 
the Pontiff writes, when men are forced to submit to in- 
equitable conditions of living; and peril to the very exist- 
ence of society “ when such men are reduced to that con- 
dition of desperation that, having nothing to lose, they are 
emboldened to hope for chance advantage from the up- 
heaval of the State and of the established order.” 

The wage, then, contemplated by Pius XI, is that based 
on the principles set forth in the “Rerum Novarum” 
of Leo XIII. Whatever may be said of early controver- 
sies, it is certain that in the mind of Pius XI, the worker’s 
wage must suffice not only for the worker himself, but 
“for his wife, and for the rearing of his children.” 
Further, as is clear from the “ Rerum Novarum,” this 
wage must be a saving wage. “If a workman’s wages 
be sufficient to enable him to maintain himself, his wife, 
and his children in becoming comfort,” writes Leo, “ he 
will easily be able to save something.” 

Finally, it may not be amiss to observe that Pius XI 
expects us to translate his teachings into action. Even 
as the wonderful Encyclical on the Christian Education of 
Youth reaffirmed our solemn duty of working to bring 
every Catholic student into a Catholic school, so too does 
the present Encyclical remind us in forceful and moving 
terms of our duty to do whatever we can to replace the 
prevailing godless social and economic system by a system 
based upon Christian principles. That is our obligation 
as Catholics and as citizens. 

It is perfectly plain, however, that in this country the 
performance of that duty is hedged about by difficulties 
of a most serious nature. 

To begin with, in no country in the world is invested 
capital so avaricious and so arrogant. The average cor- 
poration is organized and conducted for one purpose 
only, and that the amassing of profits. The successful 
corporation lawyer is a man who can drive through any 
mesh of laws with a coach and six, and not be pulled up 
suddenly by the police at the door of the State peniten- 
tiary. It is a menacing combination. 

In the next place, government, municipal, State, and 
Federal, is so ignorant and corrupt that we should hesitate 
long before using it, even as a club wherewith to beat 
economic and commercial thugs and thieves. We shudder 
to think of what would happen were any ten American 
cities to undertake to provide housing facilities. The 
possibilities, or, rather, the probability of safe and lucra- 
tive graft, in connection with any system of pensions for 
mothers, on a scale large enough to be useful to any 
mother, makes us turn pale with fear. For every penny 
to a mother, the overhead, which covers a multitude of 
iniquities, would garner in ten. For every hut thrown 
together, the politician would claim a house and lot. 

Let us not be hasty, then, in calling upon the State, 
but first work to make the State a suitable, and even 
adequate, instrument. State equitable-wage laws should 
be feasible, as well as State insurance against unemploy- 
ment, State old-age pensions, and pensions for widows 
and for mothers; provided, always, that these devices 
are clearly recognized as emergency methods, which do 
not release the State from its obligation to establish and 
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guarantee conditions under which all men may by their 
own efforts participate equitably in wealth and its sources. 
Of course, laws which expedite the transfer of miscreants 
from public office and the marts of trade to the nearest 
penitentiary, are always in order. In their rude way, these 
statutes, properly enforced, help to clear the ground on 
which a lasting edifice of social reform may be reared. 


Education 
The Teacher-Father 


Etta FRANCES LYNCH 
HE letter which I here quote is from a perplexed 
mother. I do not assume to say how general the con- 
ditions which she describes, may be, but I give it, with 
some comment which may be found helpful. 

I have four children, the eldest just starting to school. It is, 
of course, very hard for him, but it has been simply impossible for 
me to do anything for the children, beyond the ordinary necessary 
things. Their father is a good man, but he thinks that children 
belong to the mother. I feel sorry for little children who can- 
not find someone to help them in the first years to understand 
what going to school and learning mean. 

Evidently this mother is not a modern woman, whose 
enlightened husband puts himself in the way of a snub, 
should he set up for an authority at home. Although the 
good man has not solicited my advice, I am venturing to 
frame this article chiefly for his consideration. It may 
be that his shortcomings as an educator are due to a mis- 
taken notion that child care is simply hygiene. So it is, 
but hygiene, taken in an adequate sense, covers much 
beyond the range of physiology. The child’s mind, his 
moral and religious potencies, require as much concern 
as his baths and biceps. 

Perhaps the father has fallen into the prevailing error 
of identifying education with schooling. He is determined 
that his children shall have the best education in the world, 
but he assumes that this is guaranteed by his maintain- 
ing them in school throughout twelve or twenty grades, 
after which his little arrangement with the insurance com- 
pany will see them through college, consummately 
educated ! 

Unfortunately, a good many fathers leave the work 
of bringing up the children entirely to the mother, because, 
as they say, they do not like to be bothered when they 
come home tired from business. Therefore, naughtiness 
is hidden or glossed over, and the first thing father knows, 
his son or daughter is beyond all control. 

It is no doubt much easier for the father to lay down 
his authority than to exercise constant watchfulness. It 
is very nice, too, on the mother’s part, not to bother him 
about the children’s doing. But, after all, his chief con- 
cern in life should be his family’s future good. His re- 
sponsibility for the direction of his children’s education 
is not optional. It is quite as much his duty to educate 
them into moral strength and intellectual activity, and to 
give them control over their own nature, as it is to provide 
their food and clothing, buy coal and pay taxes or house 
rent. 

According to Divine arrangements, children are nor- 
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mally allotted a father and mother—not one parent, and a 
wage-earner. No matter how intelligent, earnest, capable, 
and strong willed the mother may be, the children, particu- 
larly the boys, will never have the same regard for her 
wisdom and authority as for the father’s. It is the same 
with women teachers. An intelligent boy very early learns 
to be a bit cynical about a woman’s discernment. Every 
boy from the age of ten onward should be taught by 
men. However, for boys who are under the discipline of 
conscientious fathers, the evils of our over-feminized 
school system are considerably mitigated. 

Besides the moral and religious formation, the parents 
are able, better than any other agency, to establish that 
part of education which is now mainly delegated to the 
school. Particularly is it the father’s task, and a joyous 
and most productive task does it soon become, to create 
interests and suggest questions; to give instruction based 
on personal relationships; to direct, down to the minutest 
details, the translation of the ideal into the practical, and 
to make the most of the Four-H Club, Home, Head, 
Hand, Heart, “ thought kindling itself at the fire of liv- 
ing thought.” It takes ideas to evoke ideas. Facts, unin- 
formed by intelligence, are mere speculative sawdust. 
Without the sharpening of mind on mind which charac- 
terizes the individual instruction and training given by 
a wise teacher-father to his little apprentices, the round 
of schooling is a dreary waste of life’s most precious 
offerings. On the other hand, fatherly instruction given 
in kindliness of spirit causes the seed of knowledge to 
germinate and burst open and, like the mustard seed, 
grow up to a mighty tree. 

As there is some principle involved in the most every- 
day matter, our chief need is for a method of education 
based upon the natural law. Since all parts of our nature 
are interdependent, what we teach, and how we teach, 
must in every instance be founded upon a methodical 
knowledge of why. We recall the affecting picture, so 
frequent of late in the advertising pages, of a youngish 
man bowed over an open book, mazda gleaming over left 
shoulder, tense form betraying the agony that goes with 
linking thought to thought. Our solicitude for him is 
only relieved by the assurance that his employer is bound 
to discover him quite soon through the open window. For 
teacher parents, the main study is human nature, human 
duties, human happiness, the kind of study that yields 
a splendid increase for our pains. 

The case method now in vogue for graduate work, 
will do very well in our home laboratory. The requisites 
are a few children, the spare time one might otherwise 
devote to the evening paper, and a textbook. My pref- 
erence is for Willmann-Kirsch’s “ Science of Education,” 
a work that has been called the greatest achievement of 
modern pedagogy, translated into compelling and vigorous 
English none too technical for readers of AMERICA. One 
of its many rich quotations may serve as our springboard: 
“ Pedagogy teaches partly what we all know, and partly 
what no one can know.” 

There is no sound reason why father and mother can- 
not qualify as teachers, better than their children will 
ever meet with in the classroom. There can be no doubt 
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that the influence of skillful home education would change 
schooling from a mechanical to an educative process, and 
multiply lofty minds in a manner never paralleled. Like 
Socrates, the wisdom of parents lies in their consciousness 
of ignorance. With a little guidance, they learn to incul- 
cate in their pupils self-control, temperance, piety, duty 
to parents, diligence. They train the child to limit his 
wants, and they demonstrate to him that actions have 
consequences. They are free to use that effective teaching 
method, conversation. Like Socrates, they look for 
material in their own souls and in the souls of others, 
and they regard their vocation as a charge received from 
the Heavenly Father, which they are bound to obey at all 
costs. 

Assuredly there are more elaborate schemes of educa- 
tion than that of the simple, well ordered home. But none 
on this earth can apply the same stimulus. 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE little boy on the opposite side of the bus raised 
his voice for the second time. “ Mamma, what is 
Daddy doing?” “Your father is reading,” replied 
Mamma. “ Won’t he stop reading?” “ He'll stop when 
he is finished,” again replied Mamma. 

“Daddy, what are you doing?” 
shriller. 

“T am reading,” came a mild voice; “and I will not 
talk to you till I have finished reading.” 

“Boo-hoo! Oh, please stop reading and talk to me!” 
Howls followed the questions ; but Mamma placidly gazed 
through the window; and Papa continued to read. 

“Stop! Oh, Papa, sto-o-p!” and the wail grew louder. 

Slowly Mamma turned. “ Bob, you are making a dis- 
agreeable noise. Don’t do that.” But the storm still raged. 
Once more Mamma quietly remarked: “ It’s annoying to 
hear you make such unpleasant noises. Stop making 
them.” 

“Why?” Bob’s jaw dropped. 

“ Because Papa’s reading ; and I told you to keep quiet. 
Now—look at the funny tree out of the window!” And 
peace was restored. 

“There’s one child,” I thought, “that will have a 
decent start in life.” 


The voice grew 





HIS reflection would probably not have occurred to 

me had my friend, Dr. Birdsall, not written to The 
Pilgrim about his own rather contrary experience while 
lunching with a group of American winter colonists on 
the Italian Lakes. Education of the junior members of 
the colony presented, apparently, insuperable difficulties. 
“We have no place to send them,” confessed the consid- 
erate hostess of the Villa Luigi, “ except to those dreadful 
convents, where they don’t learn anything except religion ; 
and meet those dreadful Italian children.” 

“You know we have the new ideas on education,” ex- 
plained the hostess further, “ and all we ask of our children 
is to be happy and healthy. We think they should know 
everything and we talk to them about everything. Our 
children have such an unusual home life. My own chil- 
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dren have known all about Life ever since they were 
born. Their minds from early childhood have always 
been so pure and honest, and I have always had their 
confidence .. . until now . . . now they seem to have 
changed . . . since they have been associating with those 
dreadful Italian children . . . they are different now... 
but we mean them to be healthy and happy and we always 
tell them the reasons for everything.” 

The sequel to this conversation—and there was much 
more of it—I give again in Dr. Birdsall’s own words: 


Lunch is over. Guests are departing from the Villa Luigi, the 
hostess accompanying them a way. At the gate, silent and forlorn, 
stands a little Italian lady, patiently waiting for this opportunity 
to tell the hostess how the latter’s seven-year-old boy has snatched 
from her a precious toy, and won’t she make him return it? The 
mother’s voice is raised instantly in unexpected command, for the 
guests have understood the charge; a fracture of noblesse oblige: 
“Tommy, if you have her toy, return it this instant!” From the 
nearby shrubbery: “I won't.” “ Tommy, get that this instant and 
give it back!!” “I won't and I can’t.” “Why not?” “ Because 
I threw it where it can’t be got.” 

Proceeding ten paces further we hear a mighty crash of break- 
ing glass. The motive has been supplied by Tommy, age nine, 
whose pure mind is seeking the ultimate; he had taken a heavy 
mirror and thrown it to the pavement, making ten thousand 
deadly splinters. He was now taking the large pieces one by one 
and reducing them likewise to fragments. 

“Oh, Tommy, don’t you know it is bad luck to break a mirror? 
And see those dreadful splinters, to cut the poor little feet of the 
Italian children!” Tommy: “Uh! huh!” 

Nothing ceuld be done about it, as the colony is committed to 
the “progressive policy of placing the children on a level of 
authority with the parents.” They can only be punished by natural 
consequences. ... 

Yes, “nix can be done about it,” as the portly lady 
remarked to me last February when she had slid down 
all the steps of the subway entrance and was seated on 
the floor looking for a chance to sue for damages. Ex- 


cept, you can pick yourself up and not do it any more. 





WENTY-FIVE years ago this spring coming Miss 

Agnes Repplier said a few words with reference to 
her book, “Convent Days,” which throw some light on 
“those dreadful convents.” Spoken to the Philothea So- 
ciety of New York, they were quoted in the London 
Tablet for September 15, 1906: 


Often, often, have I been asked the crucial question, “ Miss 
Repplier, what did you learn at the convent, and how do you 
think the convent systems of your youth compared with the other 
systems of the same time and of today?” That is always a very 
difficult question to answer. It was so long ago, and education was 
not then the “blistering” process that it is at present. With the 
m.° ~ excellent branches thoroughly taught, then, at the same time 
we were taught to read aloud with expression and intelligence, and 
to compose a note with elegance, conciseness, and precision. Dr. 
Weir Mitchell said to me the other day that the two studies that 
were most shamefully neglected in our modern schools were how 
to read aloud agreeably and how to write a refined note. We were 
also forced against our will inte some familiarity with French. 
Of that there is not doubt whatsoever. We were taught to curtesy, 
to come into and go out of the room with propriety, to be respect- 
fully polite to older people, and to regard all religious things with 
the spirit of refined reverence. 

Of the five little girls who made up my circle of friends at my 
Alma Mater, all are now women of intellectual force and position 
in the world, and in no way bear testimony against the direct 
products or by-products of a good solid Catholic education. It 
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seems strange to me that anyone could read any part of this little 
book, and not see imprinted upon every line my love. I was a 
very little girl when I went to the convent, only eleven years old, 
and I was only fourteen when I was taken away, but these were 
not only three happy years, but were the three happiest years of 
my life. I had no friends or companions of any kind when a child. 
It was a delight beyond me to describe, when I found myself with 
a circle of well-bred, lively little girls, and their companionship was 
as a fairy story realized, to my eleven-year-old mind, and I was 
just as gregarious a child as I am a woman. . 

When I think of the sweet purity of our little hearts kept even 
away from an acquaintance with common things and sin, and I 
contrast the knowledge and worldly-wisdom of many of our young 
“Misses ” in the modern fashionable school, I think: what is the 
trend of a modern hour in shaping a Christian woman’s character 
as compared with those ideals of many years ago? 


To one of Miss Repplier’s life-long friends I am in- 
debted for this quotation from the Tablet. 





HE Institute of Research, 537 South Dearborn 

Street, Chicago, offers useful helps to young pegple 
in the search for a life vocation. Under the direction of 
Dr. John A. Lapp, head of the Department of Social 
Sciences, Marquette University, a series of booklets en- 
titled “ Careers” has been produced, which can be ob- 
tained from the above address. 

Teachers will find such material a considerable help in 
advisory work with their students, even in the intermediate 
grades. There are few things in which more discrimina- 
tion is needed than advising on future careers; since it 
can as easily be overdone as neglected. 





NOTHER correspondent, L. F. M., from lowa City, 

has found out that research schelars at the State 
University of Iowa have discovered what, in his opinion, 
has been known for centuries. They have learned that 
character growth depends on something more than mere 
knowledge. The discovery is embodied in the following 
extract from the Daily Jowan, the official student paper: 


The popular supposition, prevalent in all ranks of society for 
many ages, that biblical information among school children in- 
fluences conduct has been overthrown by scientific research. 

After a careful survey among 485 pupils of varied types of 
schools in diversified communities, P. R. Hightower, University 
of Iowa scholar in the Institute of Character Research, has stated 
that the relationship between biblical information and conduct is 
“ insignificant.” 

He points out, however, that the Bible or a knowledge of it is 
not valueless in character building. But he found definitely that 
mere knowledge is not of itself sufficient to insure proper character 
growth. 

Concerning current practice relative to the Bible in public 
schools, Mr. Hightower found that six States require daily reading 
of some portion of the Book, and six others permit it by law. 
In nineteen other States it is permissible beeause of the law’s 
silence, and in four Commonwealth’s the courts have ruled in favor 
since the law contains no specific provisions. 

If the Bible is to be effective in the schools it should be elevated 
to equality with other curricular subjects. At present, the only 
method employed is the mere reading of the Book, with pupils 
being required to memorize supposedly important facts, according 
to Mr. Hightower. 


Mr. Hightower’s view is right. It will make still more 
untenable the position of those who try to conceive a 
character-building educational system from which religion 
is excluded. Tue Pirerim. 
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Literature 


Mother Mary Loyola 


James F. Fation 


HE death of Mother Mary Loyola, of the Bar Con- 

vent, York, England, on December 18, 1930, de- 
prived the Catholic literary world of one of its most pro- 
lific and popular writers. Mother Loyola was in the 
eighty-sixth year of her life and it has been only within 
the last few years that she was compelled to relinquish 
her literary work in consequence of poor health. She 
possessed an indefatigable spirit, as is best exemplified 
by the almost startling fact that she did not publish her 
first book until 1896 when she was fifty-one years of age. 
Thus, when most people are content to believe that their 
lives are tapering off, this remarkable woman was only 
beginning to embark on a literary career that was to pro- 
duce in the next thirty-five years a formidable list of 
twenty-five books in addition to many booklets and 
pamphlets. It must have been a great source of gratifica- 
tion to this zealous woman to have been granted the grace 
of a long life, during which she was the means of in- 
spiration and consolation to so many souls, not only in 
her own country and throughout the English-speaking 
Catholic world, but also in foreign countries where her 
books have been translated into the native tongue. 

Mother Mary Loyola (Elizabeth, daughter of Albert 
Giles), was born at London on June 30, 1845. She be- 
came a Catholic in 1854, and in her fourteenth year she 
enrolled as a pupil in the Bar Convent, York. This his- 
torically famous religious school, which is the oldest of its 
kind in England, is conducted by the Sisters of the Insti- 
tute of the Blessed Virgin Mary, who are generally known 
in this country as the Ladies of Loretto. The young lady 
finished her course in 1863. Then for a period of three 
years she lived in the world but evidently the world did 
not live in her, for heeding the words that “ he who loses 
his life for My sake shall find it,” she decided to join 
the Institute of the Blessed Virgin Mary at the Bar Con- 
vent. She was then twenty-one years old; three years 
later she was fully professed. Thus began a notable life 
in religion. During her life-long residence at the Bar 
Convent she taught English literature until the year 1925 
when ill health caused her retirement. 

During the sixty-seven years of Mother Loyola’s re- 
ligious life thousands of young girls came in contact with 
her charming personality, and these young girls did what 
only every other person, young or old, did after meeting 
Mother Loyola—they lost their hearts to her. The devo- 
tion displayed by her friends often bordered on infatua- 
tion. But it was the young miss, multiplied by thousands, 
who was her staunchest devotee. Long after they had left 
school they would write back to her for counsel and advice. 

This correspondence became so voluminous in the later 
years of Mother Loyola’s life-that the major portion of 
her time was devoted to giving spiritual advice and direc- 
tion to a large number of her former pupils, as well as to 
friends she had made through her writings, who appealed 
to her for counsel. They knew that she distilled wisdom 
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from every phase of life; they trusted her ‘judgment and 
cherished her sympathy and counsel. It was for these 
same young people that Mother Mary Loyola wrote 
“Home for Good,” a book of admonition and encourage- 
ment for those graduates who are returning to the 
“strange” world of their homes after spending many 
years at boarding school and college. That such a book fills 
an evident want is apparent to parents and those who have 
passed through that trying period that comes immediately 
after graduation. And there was none more capable than 
Mother Loyola of producing such a book. Thousands of 
girls and women today are deeply indebted to this noble 
woman for her practical philosophy of life which she im- 
parted generously to all those who sought it. 

Space permits the particular mention of only a few of 
her more popular books. In “ The Prayer Book for Chil- 
dren,” Mother Loyola composed a little masterpiece of 
devotion admirably suited to the young child of First 
Communion years. The simplicity of her own nature made 
her particularly sympathetic with the child mind. Her 
attractive stories and fascinating examples charmed the 
very young as they had their older brothers and sisters. 
She had a great devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and 
she promoted it all her life among those with whom she 
was associated. It was this love that prompted her to 
write “ The King of the Golden City,” an allegorical story 
of First Communion for youngsters. “ Jesus of Naza- 
reth,” a life of Christ for children, has also enjoyed great 
favor. 

While Mother Loyola’s entire life and much of her 
writings were devoted to the young, that should not ob- 
scure the fact that she has written some beautiful books 
for mature minds. Her ‘“ Welcome,” a book of Commu- 
nion devotions, published in 1904, still enjoys exceptional 
popularity. What joy it gave her to write about Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament! Written with ardor and in- 
tense sincerity, “ Welcome” rises far beyond the blight- 
ing touch of earthy things. Another book that has won 
her many friends is “ Heavenwards,” a cheerful, inspir- 
iting volume whose theme is best expressed in the dedica- 
tion Mother Loyola gave it: “ To Mother Church whose 
office and aim is to keep our hearts above the dangers, 
trials, and allurements of this passing world and whose 
daily admonition from a thousand altars is ever Surswm 
Corda!” These two words sum up Mother Loyola’s phil- 
osophy, Sursum Corda! “ Lift up your hearts!” 

She herself had lifted many hearts, beside her own, to 
her God. Her courage was contagious and her advice was 
usually translated into action. Her last volume, “ Trust,” 
which she presented to the public a year ago, was a reitera- 
tion of her fundamental philosophy based on the oft- 
repeated Sursum Corda! “ With the Church” is a set 
of two volumes of spiritual reading based on the liturgy 
of the Church for the year. Unfortunately, “ With the 
Church ” has not enjoyed the favor of her other works, 
perhaps because of a higher price. But it is actually price- 
less. 

Among her other works are: “ First Communion (Be- 
fore and After) ” (1896); “ Question on First Commu- 
nion” (1896); “ Mass for First Communion” (1896) ; 
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“ Confession ‘and Communion” (1898); “ The Child of 
God ” (1899) ; “ The Soldier of Christ ” (1900) ; “ Coram 
Sanctissimo” (1901); “ Forgive Us Our Trespasses ” 
(1901) ; “ First Confession” (1901) ; “ First Confession 
Book for Little Ones” (1901); “A Simple Confession 
Book” (1901) ; “A Simple Confirmation Book ” (1901) ; 
“ Hail, Full of Grace” (1902); “A Simple Communion 
Book” (1903); “Welcome! Before Communion and 
After” (1904) ; “ Credo, a Simple Explanation of Cath- 
olic Doctrine” (1905); “ Jesus of Nazareth, a Life of 
Christ for Children” (1906); “ Home For Good” (a 
book for girls), (1907) ; “ Holy Mass” (1907) ; “ Heav- 
enwards” (1910); “The Children’s Charter”; “ The 
Prayer Book for Children”; “ Blessed Are They That 
Mourn”; “ The King of the Golden City, an Allegory 
for Children”; “ With the Church” (2 volumes) ; 
“ Trust.” 

American Catholics were particularly fond of Mother 
Loyola and her passing causes them a genuine feeling of 
regret. We were not slow to appreciate the value of her 
thoughts for ourselves and our children, and the barrier 
of an ocean and several thousand miles did not lessen our 
belief that she was always our intimate friend through 
her writings. She wrote sincerely, with simplicity and 
sympathy; there was in her writing none of the modern 
brazenness, bombast or pyrotechnics; she believed with 
St. Paul that “If I speak with the tongues of men and 
angels and have not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” Mother Loyola’s talent ad- 
mirably suited her work. She has gone to a well-deserved 
reward but she has not passed out of the hearts or minds 
of our generation, nor will she be forgotten by many more 
tu come, because she has left a monument, in her books, 
which will long preserve, for future Catholics, the holi- 
ness of her life, the courage of her heart and the charm 
of her personality. 


REVIEWS 


Retrospect: an Unfinished Autobiography. 1848 - 1886. By 
ArtHur James, First Eart or Batrour. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.50. 

“ Retrospect” may best be regarded as an answer to the ques- 
tion: What is an English Gentleman? Genealogically, little 
Arthur was the scion of fifteen generations of Cecils, eked out with 
all the blood of the Balfours of Whittingehame. Eton, of course. 
Then Cambridge, where he hobnobbed with undergrads like 
Spencer Lyttelton and dons like Henry Sidgwick. In the ap- 
proved aristocratic manner he came of age. After which, “I 
saw something of London society; I heard a great deal of music; 
I played (court) tennis at Lord’s with much enjoyment and some 
improvement ; I invited friends to Whittingehame; I visited them 
in country houses; I traveled; in short, I did the sort of things 
that other young men do whose energies are not absorbed in learn- 
ing or practising their chosen profession.” He inherited “a first- 
class deer forest, as well as grouse moors under sheep, and a 
salmon river.” He dabbled in philosophy and literature. Political 
nepotism assured him a seat in the British Parliament. “ My 


mother’s brother, her father, and her grandfather all held office in 
Tory or Conservative Governments.” As secretary to his uncle 
Lord Salisbury, he came into contact with public affairs; and 
when Gladstone ousted Disraeli, young Balfour emerged into 
prominence as a member of the famous “ Fourth Party.” There- 
after, the mild maelstrom of Mid-Victorian politics; wherein the 
society which governed, and opposed the Government of, the 
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British Empire kept up a din of parliamentary hostility tempered 
by the amity of all concerned in the hospitable seclusion of coun- 
try houses. And all this while, “the occupation which I took 
most seriously was my ‘Defence of Philosophic Doubt’ pub- 
lished in 1879.” The main story breaks off in 1886; but a last 
chapter on America contains the interesting admission that “there 
is no city in the world like New York.” Throughout there is an 
unmistakable flavor of culture, of a poise that depends partly on 
character and conscience, and partly on pose, and which is re- 
vealed both in the classical rhythm of his prose and the stable 
equilibrium of his whole personality. Once, he confesses, he was 
“exceedingly indignant,” but for the most part, kettle-wise, an 
external polish conceals whatever is seething within. Even his 
obviously intense love for his mother is chastened into the almost 
Hellenic expression that “she was a woman not only courageous 
but wise.” Arthur Balfour could never be mistaken for a saint; 
but a niche should be found for him in the temple of the Neo- 
Humanism. G. G. W. 





Pascal. By Jacques CHEVALIER. New York: Longmans, Green 
and Company. $3.50. 

M. Chevalier’s life of Pascal is here presented by Lillian A. 
Clare in an English version. The prose, though correct, lacks the 
spontaneity of the original. However, the English reader will 
miss nothing of the author’s enthusiasm for his subject, an enthusi- 
asm which, unfortunately, rouses him to overstatements and occa- 
sional loss of perspective; “unfortunately,” because in other re- 
spects this is the first authentic portrait we have had of Pascal 
since Victor Cousin’s and Brunschvicg’s painstaking revisions of 
his writings. Heretofore, he has been distorted either by the jeal- 
ous annotations of Port Royal or the mordant sneers of the 
libertins, notably of Voltaire. Fortunately, on the other hand, 
these overstatements are concerned with but one phase of Pascal’s 
multitudinous activities and so, for the discerning reader, the 
portrait will remain well proportioned. That one phase is centered 
about the Provinciales. Having read Chevalier’s chapter on these 
remarkable letters one will be mystified, almost scandalized, to 
learn that Holy Church has listed them on her /ndex. Certainly 
nothing of their forbidden character may be guessed from the author. 
Moreover his account of the Jansenist conflict is far from fair to 
the Jesuits. He describes it as “two differing conceptions of 
Christian faith and practice.” While this is accurate as far as it 
goes, its connotation is erroneous. The two conceptions differed 
in this wise that one was Catholic and the other heretical. Except- 
ing his views on this matter, Chevalier has given the public a 
most stimulating book. The scientist will find in Pascal the pre- 
cocious mathematician, who at sixteen “had written the most 
learned treatise on conic sections since classical times,” the fearless 
experimenter, who at twenty-three “had demolished one of the 
greatest errors in the physics of the ancients,” and at thirty-five 
“laid the foundations for the infinitesimal calculus, the integral 
calculus, and the calculus of probabilities.” The litterateur will 
find that with his Pensées, but particularly with Les Provinciales, 
dates, according to Voltaire, the fixing of the French tanguage. 
Of the latter this same excellent critic has said: “Moliére’s best 
comedies do not excel them in wit, nor the compositions of Bossuet 
in sublimity.” The Catholic apologist will find him the vigorous 
innovator of the method of immanence, a method crystallized by 
Newman and used by Ollé-Laprune, Laberthonniére and Blondel. 
In a word, he is pictured for us, in Brunschvicg’s expressive phrase, 
“one of the spiritual summits of humanity.” J. H.G. 





Contemporary Immortals. By ArcHuisaALp HENDERSON. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 

Although the difficulties of selecting characters of the present 
age who shall become the immortals in the future involves among 
other things the gift of prophecy, the biographer of Bernard Shaw 
is not at all apologetic in his choice. Defining genius as “ superla- 
tive excellence, in the field of thought or action or both combined,” 
and greatness as “sacrifice for posterity,” Mr. Henderson has 
assembled essays on twelve of the most famous moderns who are 
most likely to fulfill such requirements. Einstein is accorded first 
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place among the “immortals.” Mr. Henderson, who was a stu- 
dent of the noted physicist and a much more capable teacher of 
his mathematical theory than the ordinary journalist, summarizes 
his character as a combined poet and scientist, as an artistic theorist 
with the threefold excellences of discovery, invention and intuition. 
He is frankly enthusiastic, and his ardor is carried over to his 
interpretation of Mahatma Gandhi. Gandhi's doctrine of spiritual 
purification of the Indian race he finds almost identical with 
Christ’s, neglecting, however, to point out that his main purpose 
is the foundation of an independent nation. Of Bernard Shaw, 
as is to be expected of the official Shavian biographer, he is the 
faithful Boswell, permitting himself only the lingering sigh that 
the sage is too contemporary to allow the poet in him free rein. 
And yet with the more practical and forceful exemplar of Nietzsche, 
Benito Mussolini, Mr. Henderson, is quite severe. Kipling is also 
too vehement, while the fine patriotism of Paderewski, the nobility 
of Mme. Curie and the humanitarianism of Jane Addams (Amer- 
ica’s only saint) earn his sincere sympathy. The sketches of Edison 
and Marconi are remarkably complete and excellent journalism, 
and the brief portrait of Orville Wright is a rather romantic 
study. For some reason or other Henry Ford was rated among 
the immortals; he is, for Mr. Henderson at least, the champion 
of the masses, the supreme example of American initiative. While 
by no means a penetrating or correct study of the significance of 
the twelve subjects, the book manages to contain, within some 
200 pages, interesting and well-written biography. Pe as Oe 





An Introductory Study of the Family. By Encar SCH MIEDELER, 
O.S.B., Ph.D. New York: The Century Company. $2.50. 

This study of the family is timely in view of the recent Encycli- 
cal (on marriage and the family) of our Holy Father. There are 
gathered in this book the principal phases of the Church’s teach- 
ing regarding the family, combined with practical wisdom culled 
from the really sound elements in modern sociological studies. 
The topics are grouped under a practical division: Family Integ- 
ration; Family Disintegration; and Family Re-integration. This 
all-round treatment of the subject reveals, just as does the great 
Encyclical, how much more convincing are the arguments used 
in defense of Christian family institutions, and in refutation of 
current errors, when seen as part of a logical whole, than when 
taken in isolation. The writer gives a non-technical, dignified 
exposition, with sufficient documentation to convince the skeptical. 
The Modern Home and Leisure Time, Broken Homes, Family 
Tensions, the Qualifications of a Mate, Education and the Family, 
are some of the topics interestingly handled. A brief explanation, 
at the beginning, of the origin of the family and its foundation in 
natural law would add greatly to the helpfulness of the book. 
Some may not share the author’s commendation of nursery schools, 
even though qualified by “at least” (page 293). On page 22 the 
“religious bond” appears to be grouped amongst the “ cultural 
and emotional bonds,” as compared with the “mental.” The ele- 
ment of authority in the family is introduced a little casually (page 
16). “ Likeness of attitudes” (page 23) is one of the unsatisfactory 
current terms for which Catholic philosophy can supply more 
specific expressions. “Institutional life” (page 89) might be 
understood as applying to a public institution (jail, orphan asy- 
lum), not to life regulated by the institution of marriage. The 
statement on page 278 that the ministers of the Church would not 
officiate at a marriage prohibited by State laws, may need some 
qualification. The reading lists, while containing a fair number of 
references to Catholic works, could still be enriched in that respect. 
Father Schmiedeler’s work is a pioneer publication of its type in 
this country ; and placed in the hands of our young men and women 
will inspire to high ideals of family life. J.L.F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Working for the Negro.—An -enthusiastic testimony to the 
importance of the Negro group in the United States is offered by 
John Louis Hill in “ Negro; National Asset or Liability?” (New 
York: Literary Associates, Inc. $3.00). The author is a Southern 
white man who takes a legitimate pride in joining the ranks of the 
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liberal element in the South. His testimony, however, while cordial, 
savors somewhat of campaign oratory. There are considerable 
repetitions and here and there actual crudities such as, page 99, “ It 
is not an impartation of knowledge.” In fact, the question which 
the book sets out to answer: “Is the Negro an asset or a liabil- 
ity? ”"—while it has a popular ring is in itself somewhat equivocal. 
Here and there are quirks of anti-clerical jibes. The author be- 
lieves that there will be a rapid increase in the near future of a 
proportionate number of Negroes becoming Episcopalians and 
Catholics. While one may be safe in saying that more and more 
Negroes will join the Catholic Church, they will not be brought 
into it in the future any more than in the past, largely, as the 
author imagines, by such casual and easily imitated attractions as 
“colorful” ritual. Negro conversions, like white conversions, are 
based on a conviction of the credibility of the Church’s claims and 
whatever passing inducement may be offered by a few extra candles 
or vestments must be seriously outweighed by the strictness of 
the moral obligations that are assumed on embracing the Catholic 
Faith. As for the writer’s other prediction that Negroes will be 
attracted by “the social liberty they can find in the Catholic 
Church and the loyalty of the Catholic Church to the authority 
of the Scriptures and to Christ as the Saviour of the lost,” there 
is more verisimilitude, though it is the actual practice of social 
justice rather than any vague profession of liberty which makes 
an effective appeal to the Negro. 

“ Black Yeomanry,” (Holt. $3.00) by T. J. Woofter, Jr., gives 
the sociological background of the Penn School work: a commu- 
nity where Negroes outnumber whites five hundred to one. The 
latter book vividly portrays the local Negro life and economy. It 
has been criticized for not probing deeply enough the interracial 
aspects of the local conditions. Both studies raise the problem of 
the type of religion needed to sustain the moral fiber of these more 
primitive groups. 





New Pamphlets.—The Paulist Press has reprinted from the 
Baltimore Catholic Review the article by the Rev. Dr. George John- 
son, “ Why Be Moral?” (Paulist Press. 5 cents). It has also pub- 
lished the instruction on “ Baptism” (Paulist Press. 5 cents), by the 
Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. From the Catholic Truth Society 
of Ireland come: “De La Salle Brothers,” by the Rev. Brother 
Bernardine, F.S.C.; “Christian Architecture,” by James Moffat; 
“St. Gerard Majella, C.SS.R.,” by the Rev. John Carr, C.SS.R. 
The Rev. Thomas F. Coakley, D.D., has listed in parallel columns 
“The Difference Between Catholic and Protestant Churches” 
(Catholic Truth Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 5 cents); and the Rev. 
Nelius Downing gives a brief explanation of “Catholics: Their 
Beliefs and Denials” (International Catholic Truth Society. 5 
cents). The Rev. M. Bernard, O.S.M., in a booklet called “ The 
Catholic View Point” (Malden, Mo. 10 cents) gives a summary 
of Catholic Doctrine for the information of our separated brethren. 





Varia.—Church builders and architects will be spared many 
disappointments and unwise expenditures if they will take the 
trouble to consult “The Contemporary American Organ,” by 
William Harrison Barnes (Fischer & Bro. $5.00). Mr. Barnes is 
an organ architect of great experience, and an associate editor of 
the American Organist. The work is profusely illustrated and 
handsomely printed. Though the modern, complex organ seems a 
“mystery,” says Mr. Barnes, it nevertheless can be explained, and 
his work thoroughly dissects the mazes of this tone-producing and 
tone-controlling world. Very practical advice is given to prospec- 
tive organ buyers, who are warned, for definite reasons, against 


- the practice of obtaining competitive bids on church organs. 


Though primarily intended for Anglican divinity students the 
“ History of the Creeds” (Macmillan. $4.00), by F. J. Badcock, 
D.D., will not be without interest to Catholics. Hardly any ques- 
tion of importance concerning the history and criticism of the 
texts of the Apostles’ Creed, the Nicene Creed and the Athanasian 
Creed is overlooked. Though there are statements here and there 
that will seem over-confident to a Catholic theologian, nevertheless 
the general tone is reverent, and Dr. Badcock is obviously familiar 
with Catholic discussions in this field. 
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The Secret Year. The Last Hero. Which Was the Greater 


Love. Ex-Judge. 

Joshua Strangeways was a wealthy man who had a sense of 
the value of money and an eye for the needs of the poor. He 
wanted his favorite niece, Isobel Stukeley, to possess those same 
qualities. He, therefore, leaves her his large fortune with the 
proviso that she must earn her own living for one year in the 
industrial town of Middlehampton. This situation gives Pauline 
Warwick the title for her story, “ The Secret Year” (Dial. $2.00). 
Isobel accepts the challenge contained in the will and under an 
assumed name endeavors to carry out its conditions. How she 
succeeds is the burden of the story. The tale is simply and un- 
pretentiously told with the main characters well drawn and the 
interest sustained to the end. One may recall from the general 
plot the reverse side of the picture which was given in the popular 
and adventurous story of “‘ Brewster’s Millions.” 

Leslie Charteris has given us in “ The Last Hero” (Doubleday, 
Doran. $1.00) both a mystery and an adventure story with the 
adventure element predominating. Simon Templar is one of those 
weird characters who undertake to right the wrongs of the world 
without recourse to the law. Hence he is hated both by Scotland 
Yard and the underworld. With the aid of two companions of the 
same mentality as himself, he endeavors to prevent an aged scien- 
tist from giving to the world a death-dealing gas more terrible 
than any the World War produced. They kidnap the scientist. 
An unscrupulous financier is also trying to get the gas for use in 
a war he is trying to stir up. He wants the scientist too. When 
it is added that Scotland Yard and the British Secret Service are 
also trying to get the scientist, we have the elements of many a 
good scrap and we get them, plenty of them, gun fights, hand-to- 
hand struggles, knife throwing, torture, wild night rides by auto- 
mobile—all are in this story. The “ Saint,” as the hero is called, 
thinks nothing of taking on eight opponents at one time. If you 
like a thriller that thrills, this is it! The story runs away with 
the reader just as the “Saint” runs away with the inventor. 

In “Which Was the Greater Love” (Como Publishing Co. 
$1.25), Henry Bordeaux follows a somewhat conventional pattern 
in which the loves of two women for a child are excellently set 
forth. The story involves the liaison of a French count, and the 
subsequent insanity of his mistress after the birth of their child 
and its adoption by his wife. The countess comes to a knowledge 
of the affair and after considerable mental struggle resolves to 
return the child to the real mother, who has been cured. The sac- 
rifice is returned by the latter when, after coming to the realiza- 
tion of the love of the countess for the girl, she feigns a relapse. 
There are many excellent things about the novel, particularly the 
examination of the psychological states of the two women when 
they meet to arrange concerning René’s future. At the same time 
there is a discouraging amount of space devoted to the physical 
details of the count’s loves, which, despite the healthy attitude of 
the book in general, nevertheless tend to make certain passages 
grotesque. The translation is very well done, excepting the im- 
portant matter of the title. “ Which Was the Greater Love” not 
only is inaccurate, it also conveys a meaning which is not really 
to be found in the novel itself and which illegitimately tinges “ Le 
Calvaire de Cimiez” with a libertinism which certainly was not 
the author’s purpose. The title as found in the original French 
holds the key to the deep significance of this striking story; 
whereas the English substitute gives a false impression of the 
theme. 

The anonymous author of “ Ex-Judge” (Brentano. $2.00) makes 
the inner workings of a municipal political machine gobble up 
the ideals and enthusiasm of young David Gaunt, eat away the 


talents that made him a promising young lawyer, gnaw their way" 


viciously into his habits of life, and finally ruin that life itself. 
It is a story of bosses, bribes, bootleggers, and bitterness. If there 
is any overemphasis, it is on the corrupting influence of politics 
as such—the story is merely a passing light thrown against the 
constant dark background of the “organization.” Perhaps the 
book has a revelation for some readers, but it is depressing fiction, 
sordid in its details, and uninspiring in its characters. The anony- 
mity, perhaps, is supposed to enhance the realistic worth of the 
story. 
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Catholic Action 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Public advocacy by a well-known ex-judge of what he terms 
companionate marriage, is in itself but a minor flurry in the orbit 
of modern sociological novelty. The significant fact is that such 
proposals, which are as old as human folly, unscientific and im- 
moral into the bargain, can get a hearing in schools of higher 
education. Does not this show that we are at the crossroads of 
intellectual understanding, and that we need a light unfailing? 

Such an unfailing light is held aloft by the Catholic Church; she 
will bear the brunt of the attack upon the spiritual realities which 
underlie civilization. She stands for the integrity of the family, 
and for justice in economic relations. If civilization is to with- 
stand the assault effectively, it will be because the moral law, as 
taught by the Catholic Church, is known and obeyed. The Church 
will stand by her Divinely scientific principles, fearing neither 
dictator or proletariat, for she knows that the practical application 
of her teachings to the moral, social and economic problems of 
the day is now an urgent and imperative need. 

Would that all her children grasped these teachings and pro- 
claimed them by word and deed, in season and out! 

Wollaston, Mass. WrttraM E, KeErrisH. 


Vistas in Catholic Fiction 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Have we Catholics fallen into a habit of hunting excuses for our 
failure, actual or imputed, in the field of fiction? During the past 
twenty years I have read unnumbered pages of explanations for 
the failure of Catholic novelists to product great literature. 

Why does not some writer give us a series of studies of Ameri- 
can ecclesiastical life such as Canon Sheehan gave us of the Irish? 
We have ten times the material he had, and probably better and 
more varied. There is not a fair-sized city in the land that has 
not had, during the last fifty years, a group of priests that writers 
should be ashamed to let fade from our memories. Mr. Dooley 
gave us some glimpses of one, and Dan Scully used to impersonate 
some others. But who has lived in one State for thirty or forty 
years and cannot name several that a master could immortalize? 

Another neglected field is that of the parish-school boy: the 
“Red” Mahaffys and “ Dutch” Ingelbritchens of the seventh and 
eighth grades of thirty and forty years ago, who went to work 
instead of going to St. Maure’s. I doubt very much if a graduate 
of a parish school could ever fully enjoy reading Mark Twain's 
boy stories, and I am sure no Sister who taught an eighth grade 
of half-saints half-devils could find anything amusing in Huck 
Finn or Tom Sawyer. I knew a dozen out of one school who could 
tell the truth as humorously as Huck could lie. 

But the great Catholic novel is going to be written around a 
nun; one of those heroines who, year after year, kept on smiling 
as she sent out to the railroad yards, offices, mines and mills those 
half-saints half-devils she had labored so hard to educate in the 
ways of Christ and man, and then by one method or another man- 
aged to keep in touch with them until they reached the forties or 
the grave. It will be a love story, for there is more pure, selfless 
love within the four walls of a convent than in a whole city 
outside. It will be a happy story, for nuns are the happiest people 
on earth. It will be a sad story, too, for it will tell the tale of one 
of those who each year saw go forth from her classroom a group 
for whose souls she had fought and toiled, hoping and trusting 
that in the world outside not all of them would be quick to forget 
the lessons she had taught them. 

It will take a consummate artist to write this novel, but come 
it must, for in no other way will the story of the nuns ever reach 
the ear of the world. Must we wait for a Willa Cather or a 
Thornton Wilder to discover and describe our own Sisters? 

LaGrange, III. C. V, Hicerns. 








